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jEste No Es Toro! 





@ This is the Span- 
ish equivalent of that 
picturesque North 
American idiom, 


"This is no Bull!" 


HEN you want a job out at a certain time, you want it 
and when BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY promises de- 
livery you will get it, and that is no "BULL." 


The appearance of the B. C. CO. labelled package on the cus- 
tomer's desk means that BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY has de- 
livered a job on time and has produced it to the highest standards 
of quality. 

Most of our customers see proofs only. That, they say, is enough 
for them, for a proof from BARNES-CROSBY is all the word im- 


plies. Our plates are faithful reproductions of your "copy" and 
our proofs are honest renditions of the plates. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY combines the happy medium of 
the ability to produce, the facility to deliver, and the will to please, 
at a price which most certainly is consistent with results. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS | 
High Schon and Junior Coteae || \ /ALLEY FORGE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


AT THE NATION’S SHRINE 


REPARATORY for col- 
lege or business. Boys 
12 to 20. Also Junior Col- 
lege of Business Ad- 
ministration. Enroliment 
doubled in past five years. 
New ‘ireproof dormi- 
tories, modern academic | 
building and library, large | 
recreation and riding hall, 
Stables, gymnasium, in- 
creased faculty. High 
scholarship standards 
with special supervision 
for individual student. 
All sports, golf, polo. 
Cavairy, Infantry. Senior 
R.0.T.C. Band. Highest 
Cee rating. 
WAYNE, PA. * 





MILITARY 


INSTITUTE 
COL. D. C. PEARSON, Superintendent 
Box R ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 















Augusta Military Academy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 
The Soul—The Mind—The Body 


College preparatory. Small classes. Experienced 
faculty. All sports. Troop of 36 riding and cav- 
ilry horses. Gym, pool. 400 acres. 74th year. 
Reasonable rates. For catalog, address Col. T. 
J. Roller or Maj. C. 8S. Roller, de. 











For catalog, address Box R, 


<p YWIENTWORTH 





Military Academy and Junior College 


NEAR KANSAS CITY 









MILITARY SCHOOL 


Junior College and High School 


60th year. High school and two years 










regular college work. Accredited high scho 
lastic standards. All sports; beautiful cam 


Oldest boys" school in the West (96th year). Fully ac- Countr ut Sw ng 















FRENCH W. THOMPSON, Pres 
Dept. L, Lewisburg, W. Va 


COLLEGE OF - 
RG EN Physical Education 
of Boston University 


For young wo nen Four-year degree ou for high 
school graduates. Health and Vhysical Ed tion, R 
ation hy il Thera 4 jor co £g t oo 
eration with the Boston University Sel 1 of Medicine 
Sports instruction at VPeterboroug! N it., 4 In 
university ity 50th year Catalog Ernst Hermann, 


For young women. Junior College and 
College preparatory. Founded 1812. In 
the Alleghenies near White Sulphur 
Springs. Art, Music, Dramat Art, Sec 
retarial Recreational and social activi 
ties Modern fireproof dormitory For 
catalogue, address 


Dian, 6R Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass 
COEDUCATIONAL 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


BR 


ye A 


Firat Grade thru High School. . . Be oye and Girls (separate d \ 
e+ constructive devele »pment pre PETA » « friendly » mpervias ven 
+ s Spacious bui al clima 


RLM. CAVNESS, Pres. “Box M ‘SAN MARCOS. TEXAS 
































| 
| 
credited. Superior scholastic, military, athletic instruc- | alata Mu iebating, dra ati s. Rid 
tion Progressive courses. Modern buildings. 1 3200.00 | eet Gate Si } Sv 
Indoor swimming pool, rifle cha Go —— C rate = . 
ive athletic fields. 96 acres. Reasonable Bi, Catalog. ate 
1 n, Mo. 
Col. A. M. HITCH, Superintendent Col. S. Sellers, 689 Washington Place, Lexingto 
89C THIRD ST. BOONVILLE, MISSOURI ema 
| 
| 
THE ue MORGAN SCHOOL ADMIRAL 
| raduates in 52 colleg accre di ted. Spe- 
NON-MILITARY a Saaces weenarina for "Governt ent Acad 
@ Accredited college preparation. Small classes, emies. Naval and g itary tra ning All sports. 
individual instruction. Healthful climate, 1% Band. Moderate rate No extras Separate 
hours south of Nashville. Outdoor activity year ior school. Summer naval cam} 
‘round. All sports, hunting and fishing. Junior \ S. Robison, U. S. N. (Ret.), 
school, grades 6-8. Post graduate work. Summer Rear — rosie 7 Tens Mer, & i 
term. Founded 1885. Rate $550. Catalog. . Catalog, , 
R. Kenneth Morgan, Jr., Headmaster | 
Box M Petersburg, Tenn. 





CHREINER INSTITUTE & 


A SOUTHERN ScHOOL FOR 









MOSES BROWN 


AN ENDOWED FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
Help and inspiration for each boy, a century-old 





High School and Junior College De- 
partments, all fully accredited. En- 
dowed. Military. Small Classes. Su- 





tradition. Known for successful college preparation. pervised Study. Ideal winter climate. Sixty miles 
Arts and crafts hobbies. Secluded 25-acre campus. c. call ‘ ne a . ? 
Moderate tuition. BELMONT — residence for from San Antonio. For literature write 

younger boys. Home care. Sanely progressive meth- J. J. DeLANEY, President, 


ods of instruction. 
L. Ralston Thomas, Headmaster. 
269 Hope Street, Providence, R. I 


Box A, Kerrville, Texas 


REENBRIER 


BROWN MILITARY ACADEMY MILITARY SCHOOL aiso SUMMER CAMP 











Located on Bay and Ocean at Pacific Beach, a sub 128th year. Fully accredited High School 
urb of sunny San Diego. Fully accredited. Records Lower school and Post Graduate. Trains 
of graduates in colleges and government academies lov leadership. Prize winning band, publications, rifle 
most gratifying. cya school and grammar grades and debating teams. Boys 8 to 21. All sports. Altitude 
Junior unit R.O.T.C. Government M.S, rating. 2300 ft. Near White Sulphur Springs. Modern fireproof 


building houses all activities. For “‘Evidence’ (success 
record) and catalog. Address: 


MAJ. D. T. MOORE, Box T, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


ENTUCKY [fKsirrure 
A School with a Winter Home in Florida 


andolph Macon ACADEMY | Oldest private military school in America. 


MILITARY ACCREDITED 48TH YEAR | Fully accredited. Special juntor department. 

Prepares for college or business. 

Fall and spring sessions on beautiful estate 
near Louisville. Winter session in fine, modern buildings 
at Venice, Florida—‘‘in the land of perpetual sunshine.” 
Boys enjoy healthful land and water sports all year witb 
no interruption to studies. For illus. catalog, address 


COL. JOHN C. BOGGS, Principal Col. Chas. B. Richmond, President, Box T, Lyndon, Ky. 
Soe @ FRONT ROYAL, VA. SPECIAL SCHOOL 


ES TE FN [tue mary &. pocue scHool 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


$600,000 plant. C = rete and steel barrac ks. Chris 
tian influences. A year program Companion 
school: The Brown School for Girls, Glendora, Cali- 
fornia. Catalog. 7064 Pacific Beach, San Diego, 
California. 











At northern entrance to Skyline Drive. 
Prepares for college through intensive study 
methods. Fireproof buildings. Supervised | | 
athletics. Visitors welcome. Write for catalog 
and "'Visit’’ folder. | 

} 
| 

















. For except al boys, girls. 36th year. In- 

College preparatory and lower cl gp SE ge fie nee ds ae anual 

school. Accredi res 9. este wl : wor | 
1. Accredited. Ages 11 to 1 training, physical education occupational 


Boys inspired to success through individualized | : 

instruction. Modern, fireproof buildings. Two therapy, speech training. Home environment. 

gymnasiums. Tile-lined swimming pool. Three | | SeParate buildings for boys, girls. Near Chi- 

athletic fields. Social center—Cadet Club. Catalog: | =. Catalog. 22 Geneva Road, Wheaton, 
nos, 





BUSINESS 











sure to mention THE ROTARIAN. 





DINING HALL MINERVA HALL 





i 
e COMMERCE HALL 


LEARN Accounting, Banking, Ste- 
nography, Telegraphy, Civil ar poo 
all branches of mode rm commerce 

students, beautiful campus, 8 weltes 
ings, $60,000 gym, $40,000 stadium, 
municipalswimming pool, band, 
glee club, regular University life. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 

Attend on Credit, Pay When Employed 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1500 Monroe St. Chillicothe, Mo. 

















Detroit Business University 


Study business in this automotive center 


Business Administration, Accounting, Execu 
tive Secretarial—B. ( S. and B. Acct de 
grees Intensive, practical diploma courses 
Placement Bureau. Co-ed. Founded 1850. Send 
for bulletin Address E. Roy Shaw, Pres., 


United Artists Building, Detroit, Michigan. 














SCHOOL INFORMATION 





FREE Guidance, 
Catalogs, Ratings. 
All in U.S. Boarding, 
Day, Military, Prep, 
Private, Technical and Secretarial. Also 
Business. State Chartered Bureau main- 
tained by Association dues of Colleges 
and Schools in U.S. 25 years’ service. 
Over 400,000 people helped. Give age. 
Consult AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ 
ASS’N., 3434 RCA Bldg., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, Radio City, N. Y. C. 
or 921 Field Annex, Chicago, III. 





SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 


will welcome inquiries from our subscribers. If 
you plan to send your children to school or 
camp, write today to schools and camps repre- 
sented on this page for complete details. Be 














COL R. L. JACKSON, Pres, Box D-8, Alton, Illinois 


When writing schools and camps, please mention THE ROTARIAN 





Magazine 
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Stage Veteran George M. Cohan 


An Actor Recalls 


George M. Cohan wasn't always 
“big time."’ The famous actor and 
song writer played his full quota of 
‘one-night stands” in ‘tank towns.” 
In fact, as he looks back in the 
September ROTARIAN, it was the 
small-town audiences that gave him 
his biggest thrills and best training. 
You'll enjoy reading of his fun, 
grief, and misadventures on the 
road—experiences which were vital 
to his dramatic career. 


News by Magic 
Soon, it is said, you'll turn on your 
radio for the morning news—and 
get a newspaper! During the night, 
radio impulses will have “printed” 
a ‘facsimile newspaper’ complete 
with pictures, in your own parlor. 
Silas Bent describes this revolution- 
ary idea in journalism—in your 
September ROTARIAN. 


How Should We 
Pay the Doctor? 


American medicine—a several-bil- 
lion-dollar investment in fine hospi- 
tals manned by doctors of great skill 
—faces the question of how to make 
its facilities available to the sick. 
Some propose health insurance to 
distribute the cost among groups. 
Others hold such practice would 
serve no good end, that the per- 
sonal doctor-patient relationship 


must be kept. C. Rufus Rorem and 
Dr. Morris Fishbein present the op- 
posing viewpoints— 


in Your September 


ROTARIAN 














THE ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editorial mailbag 


Crime and Cooperation 


I have read thoroughly and carefully the arti- 
cle by Curtis Billings in the June RorTarian, 


Policing Becomes a Profession, and wish to en- 


dorse all it contains. It is to the point and well 
written. I believe, however, that the progress 
being made in dealing with the problem of 
crime in recent years is due largely to the close 


cooperation of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police and the Federal Bureau of Inves 
tigation under the able direction of the Honor- 
able J. Edgar Hoover. 

James M. 


International 


3ROUGHTON, Honorary President 


Association of Chiefs of Police 


Chicago, Illinois 


Aid to Law Enforcement 


Curtis Billings in_ the 
s a Profession 


The article by June 


Rorarian entitled Policing Become 
was very timely, and I am sure all police chiefs 
will feel as I do, that such a fine article placed 
in the hands of all Rotarians who are represen- 
citizens will do much to foster and en- 
with all law- 


tative 


courage good public relations 
enforcement agencies, 

JosepH T. Owens, Fourth Vice-President 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 


Chicago, Illinois 


On the Teaching of History 

Howard Burnett's comment [see Our Read- 
ers’ Open Forum for July] on the June debate- 
of-the-month, Freedom of the Press: Should It 
Be Curbed?, by Frank E. Gannett and T. Swann 
Harding, in which he pleads for more impartial 
history teaching in high school, interests me as a 
former graduate student and high-school teacher 
of history. In high school the young people are 
not yet experienced enough to recognize propa- 
ganda, and are apt to believe what their teachers 
tell them. High-school principals and_ school 
boards know this; consequently, they do not em- 
ploy teachers who teach that the form of govern- 
ment in the United States is inferior to that of 
some other nations; that the wars in which the 
nation has engaged were all aggressive wars, 
in which we were on the wrong side; etc. In 
college it’s different. College professors may 
teach what they like, and some of them like to 
tell you that what you learned in high school 
was all wrong. Teachers and textbook writers 
are human. They can’t present all the facts, 
obviously. If you want ali the facts on the 
causes of the American Revolution, spend the 
next 50 years studying it and you may know 
some of them, perhaps most of them, but not all. 

Teachers try to impress a roomful of gum- 
chewing pupils with the doctrines of Adam 
Smith and the effects of the industrial 
revolution, but, in spite of everything, they will 
remember Napoleon and the exploits of Sir 
Francis Drake better. 

Advanced research workers must and at pres- 
ent do have complete liberty to search for the 
It is astonishing to what lengths they 
Men will spend the best 


social 


truth, 
will go in hunting it. 
part of their lives trying to settle such a question 
as “Was the cession of the Northwest Territory 
by Great Britain to the United States in 1783 a 
gift?’ Some time ago I listened in while a his- 
tory class recited on the Spanish-American War. 
There was a little on the events which led up 


to the war and its causes. Then the teacher 
said, “Well, we won the war.” Nothing or 
the charge at San Juan Hill; nothing about 


fire when ready, Gridley’; nothing 


running hi 


“You may 
about the 
ship into the harbor and sinking it under thé 


bravery of Hobson in 


guns of the forts. (Hobson, incidentally, wa 
forgotten completely a few years after the ex- 
ploit.) Nothing about the brave Spaniard wh: 
took his old ships out of the harbor one at a 
time to face the concentrated fire of a whok 
fleet. They tell us now that George Washingto: 
didn’t really chop down the cherry tree, that 
Isabella didn’t really pawn her jewels for Colum- 
bus, that Helen didn’t really start the 
War. I think there is too much truth in histor 


Give me more romance. 


Trojan 


It is the aim of education to teach people t 
The fact that Mr. Burnett 
has not accepted everything he has read, and 


think for themselves. 


has done some thinking for himself, is a great 
tribute to his teachers. 

Davip D. Morris 
Highland Park, Illinois 


‘Front Yard’ Reminder 

Hendrik Willem van Loon’s article in the July 
RoTaRiaAN, On Tending One's Own Front Yard, 
reminds me of the cartoon done by my good 
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friend S. J. Ray which appeared in the Kansas 
City Star some time ago [see cut]. The caption 
“There is more work in the back yard.” 
RusseE_v F. GREINER 
Past President, Rotary International 
Kansas City, Missouri 


read: 


A Seed Was Planted 


In August, 1937, THe RorariaNn contained a 
vivid account of the Boy Scout troop sponsored 
by the police department of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri [‘Kids and Coppers’'—Not in Headlines, 
by Neil M. Clark]. In September, 1937, ap- 
peared an article by K. J. Scudder, Codrdinating 
to Beat the Devil, detailing the work of Los 
Angeles, California, police and the Los An- 
geles Codrdinating Council. A copy of each 
of these articles was given to Willard Harris, 
Nampa’s chief of police. He and his fellow 


officers absorbed their message until January, 
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Za’ VOLUMES 
ms 80% Less 


than you'd pay if 
bought indi- 
vidually 








































Fw to get rid of an 
INFERIORITY 


COMPLEX 


A true story of a man who found that 
self-confidence is not a matter 
of education or luck 


E WAS GOOD in his job. No 
one denied that. But he felt in- 
ferior to his associates. Most of them 
were college men. He envied them the 
mysterious thing called ‘*background.”’ 


Today he happens to be one of the 
principals of the business. But more 
important, he has lost his inferiority 
complex. Instead of envying his once 
better informed associates he is their 
equal. 


His case is by no means unusual. He 
has learned the secret that the reading 
of great literature opens the gateway 
of the mind and offers a broader view 
of life. This broader view inspires self- 
confidence. In a word, it’s culture. 


There are thousands of men today 
who lack the essential background so 
necessary for success in every field of 
life and who don’t know where to 
turn for it. The cold stone front of a 
public library suggests groping among 
thousands of books. ‘What are the 
really great books?’’ you ask. 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 


SHELF OF BOOKS 
THE HARVARD CLASSICS 


The question has been wonderfully 
answered by America’s greatest edu- 
cator, Dr. Eliot, forty years president 
of Harvard. He made it a vital part of 
his great life work to assemble in one 


set the really worthwhile writings. 
These books place you on an equal 
footing with the best educated of your 


associates. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION AT 
YOUR FINGERTIPS 


This supreme library of 418 immortal 
masterpieces is unified into a living, 
powerful educational force by the mar- 
velous working index containing 76,000 
entries, guiding the reader to an under- 


standing of world culture 


Now, for the first time, the tamous 
ELIOT FOUNDATION COURSE OF 
ADULT EDUCATION is included at 
no extra cost. The Course, prepared by 
noted authorities, brings to you the 


finest liberal arts instruction 


The price of this magnificent 
is within the reach of every ambitious 
American family and the terms of pur- 


chase are most liberal] 


THIS FAMOUS LITTLE BOOK FREE! 
FIFTEEN MINUTES A DAY always finds 


a cordial welcome on library tables. Thou- 
sands of modern people have read it from 
cover to cover with absorbing interest. Ie 
gives Dr. Eliot's own plan of reading. It is 
packed with helpful, practical information 
You really can't afford to miss this little 
gem of literature. You'll receive this beau- 
tiful book without charge after you fill 
out and mail the coupon below 
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f Mr. 

Names, Mfs...0000¢ 
Miss 

Address. .....+ sececeeoe 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 

250 Park Avenue, New York City 

I am interested in receiving by mail, free and without obligation your valu- 
able booklet, “Fifteen Minutes a Day’ describing the famous library, Dr. 
Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and containing 
Dr. Eliot's own plan of constructive reading. 294 M 


When writing P, F. Collier & Son Corporation, please mention THE ROTARIAN Magazine — 


wv 











Be Scout troop committee wa 
the ot ni 
ociated with him i 
t and the Chai 
Club } Work (¢ 
J. ¢ S Th ce iit enga 
ervice ot a Scoutmaster tf th ur 
now consist Faz 
Recent vhen the Junior Chamber 2 
merce met in State convention, Chief H 
told of th Nampa Scout trooy \ i ilt, 
the Ju Chamb is I Tee 
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‘Cow Handed’ Batter 


Tit ROTARIAN 1s on t most ) 
mwvaZzin that t ‘ ' But 1 
isk Mr. Sellmet l f I { y 
S by Robert S J ROTARIA if a 
the bat bat han like th 1 
pa | I i in th « 
tr \ d think h ild not do that 
in p« lle 
Wittiam W. Ropson, Kk 
Classification: Photograp! 
Winnip Manitoba, Canada 
Batti il AUNdE 1 evident ) 
practice | pesapal f ( in gene } 
phot puge 1 f M Selimer s article u 
if é WINKIN’ i} he rthOdOX ¢ i 
manne The or “ m I wan k 
refers probably found his type of stance m 
Als liking, as some baseball players espec 
beginners, de fue Eprrors. 


Shakes peare—and Readers 


Three vears ago I was stupid or brave enough 


to write an article for THe Rorarian enttled 


Shakespeare's the Name |July, 1936; reprinted 


in The Reader's Digest in August, 1936], detail 


ing some of the amusing experiences I have en 
countered by virtue of being so named. What 
happened? Letters! Bunches of them! Ever 
day! For weeks the postman knocked twice 
with a handtul. First, postal authorities became 
concerned and looked into this flood of mail 
When letters started arriving from other coun 


tries, it began to look like I might have an inter 
national problem on my hands 

The first batch of letter 
seekers 
ery, handkerchiefs, photographs [see cuts above 
ot Messrs Avon 


heirlooms, bric-a-brac, and various other 


came from autograph 


I wrote my Name on postcards, station 


Shakespeare of Auburn and 


tamil 


articles. I burned it on woodcuts, leather hang 


ers, and pennants. but stull they came 


Finally there came a lull, which proved to be 


the calm betore the storm The more serious 


minded correspondents had had tme to mu:] 


things over, and letters started coming again 


Some of these seemed to carry veiled interences. 
Others were right to the point. Sul!l others made 


me feel downright scurnlous. Enough so I felt 


like biting a nice big chunk out of some boiler 
plate Thought I: “What manner of men _ be 
these who write such letters to goad and tease?” 


One was very magnanimous in flattery and 


placed me in the same category with other fa 





ious persons hailing from Auburn, New York, 


the most beautiful village of the plains.” Among 
the names mentioned was that of Copper John 
Copper John, indeed! This personage 1s the 
tat statue of a colonial soldier gracing the 


nistration building of our famous prison. 


Then there was the one from San Salvador. 


I still get qualms when I think about it. The 
I subtle substance of this princely epistle 

If you don’t lke your name, why don’t 

hange it?” A perfect symphony of brevit 


©, 
[he perfect method of the perfect heckler for 


tting under your skin. 


lo take the sting out of this letter, I received 


one from a young lady in 
the West 


collection — of 


who had a fin 

autographs, 

among them the 

of Abraham 

General U. S. Grant. If I 
] 


1d ] 
would on sena 


signature 


Lincoln and 


mine, it 
place d along 1d 
Ameri 


Did I send her one? 


would b 

these two great 
cans. 
You bet I did! I took in 
finite 


pains to make it a 


I may never 


know whether I was placed 


Ot 1d one, too. 


in this coveted position, but 
I like to think so. 

That 
up no end. 





letter pepped me 
However, m\ 


The very next one dropped 


joy was short lived 


the bottom out of my ego. This person was un 
able to constrain his indignation any longer. He 
just simply had to acquaint me with his reaction. 
To think I had used “the 
William Shakespeare 


own 


immortal name of 
[even though it was my 
to write such a glib article concerning my 


experiences, for a few paltry dollars and_ the 


cheap publicity that goes with it.” How could 


I have “the temerity to bandy this name about in 


such a mundane manner’? It was not only 
revolting, but almost sacrilegious.” 
This was upsetting. I began to have visions 


of the old boy turning handsprings in his grave. 


Certainly I would want to be the last one to 


disturb those bones. I seriously considered send- 


ing the editor's check to some conscience fund. 

Munich, Bavaria, came upon the scene with an 
offer to reprint my experiences in five different 
languages. I almost jumped at this until I real- 
serious conditions had turned out at 
With 


did not feel I could afford to have 


ized how 


home. these growing steadily worse, | 


a European 


situation on my hands—even if I wanted to. 


China, too, had become upset. 





THE ROTARIA) 


invited to come to Shanghai, and accept t 


insignificant hospitality of the writer's ab 


while he would try to get me straightened 


on the proper respect for such illustrious ancest: 
As his guest, I the court 


would receive all 


due one bearing such an immortal name. H 
apologized for his effrontery in writing, but tl 
to demand some action ina 


occasion seemed 


much as I had committed such a grievous si 
against my departed forefathers. 

It seems everyone is privileged to take a cra 
at my name but myself. The minute I try t 
cooperate with the jokesters I merely bring dow 
the wrath and indignation of the 
Never 


name and ancestry. 


univer 
I been anything but proud of m 
Maybe half 
What of it, and wh 
Perhaps they were mutton gluttons an 


Besid 
ES1CC 


have 
a dozen wet 
hung for stealing sheep. 
cares? 
liked sheep, not wisely, but too well. 
that comes down through 40) 


a family name 


vears without a blemish smacks too much ot 


genealogy that has been purchased for a con 
sideration. 
convinced n 


Nothing has ever firmly 


that “the 


more 
pen is mightier than the sword.” | 


was abused, admonished, chastised, and quit 
generally kicked around for taking such an im- 
mortal name in vain. And is my face red? At 
I the object of humiliation and contempt? Or 
am I? Did I stir up a controversy over the humb 
living who bear the names of departed immortals 
and take their responsibility so lightly? It seems 
I did 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Auburn, New York 


Rossland, Not Leadville 


judging from the store signs and general ap 
pearance of the picture on page 14 of Earnest 
Elmo Calkins’ Our Main 
Streets |March Rotarian], it would appear to 
be that of Rossland, British Columbia, Canada, 
about the turn of the century, rather than of 


article Changing 


Leadville, Colorado, as the caption says. I en 
close a picture of Columbia Avenue in Rossland 
as it is today, in contrast to its appearance as a 
mining town some 40 years ago [see cut]. 
James H. THompson, Rotarian 
Classification: Hardware Retailing 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia, Canada 


The informa 


tion from which the caption was written was in 


Rotarian Thompson ts correct. 
error. We congratulate him on his alertness 


and thank him for the correction —Tue Eptrors. 
Photo: (top) Brown Brothers 





The mailman brought me a large 
envelope addressed in English. The 
letter came from Shanghai, but the 
contents were neatly and painstak 
ingly painted in what later turned 
] gazed 
until the 
began to 


out to be ancient Manchu. 


at this in bewilderment 
mah-jongg — characters 
dance a hornpipe. I spent consid- 
erable ttme chasing around to Chi- 
nese laundries in search of a trans- 
lator. 

I finally 


claimed it was Manchu. After grap- 


located a student whe 
pling with the contents he came to 
that the 
much displeased 


the conclusion writer, or 
painter, Was very 
with the way I had treated so illus- 


trious a name. He said I had been 


Rossland, B. C., Canada, 
40 years ago and today— 
and pictures to prove it. 
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Society and the Enterpriser 


By Lew Zikman 


Rotary Club of Harbin, Manchuria 


HE enterpriser’s role in the social order is one 
which has evoked condemnation in almost every period 
of history. By spokesmen of religion he has been pic- 
tured as a sinner ripe for repentance, his only possibility 
of atonement being to follow the path of charity. By 
some social philosophers he has been portrayed as a 
greedy egoist exploiting his fellowmen for material gain. 

Inherited from early times, these viewpoints persist 
today in an interdependent society in which men without 
jobs are men without security. Yet the man who has the 
initiative, persistence, and confidence to undertake busi- 
ness or industrial developments, thereby providing em- 
ployment, is regarded in some circles as a “public enemy” 
who should be “purged.” Nor does the indifference, 
disfavor, or hostility of his contemporaries encourage the 
enterpriser to recognize his social responsibilities. 

Suppose we were to “liquidate” modern enterprisers. 
What would happen to business and industry, to com- 
merce and finance? The resultant dislocation of produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of goods and services 
would bring about collapse of the economic structure. 
Caught in the clutches of poverty, men would disregard 
the restraints of social organization. They would violate 
even elementary moral laws, deny their religion, and be 
filled with wrath and hatred toward society. 

But if we consider the role of the enterpriser in the 
light of 20th-Century needs, we discover that it is he who 
constantly is using the findings of science and invention 
to develop new goods and services, thereby creating em- 
ployment. Thus it becomes evident that his service to 
society and the State cannot be overrated. And may we 
not ask, as Henry Ford does in My Life and Work, his 
autobiography, who does more to uplift and enrich the 
life of humanity: the creative genius who produces mas- 
terpieces of art or the one who provides opportunities 
for employment? It is only when a man has work that 
makes him secure economically that he can live a happy 
life, enjoy art, respect religion. 

Just as in the case of the arts, so in the case of business 
there are persons gifted with rare talents which they may 
apply for the benefit of others. It is not the profits which 
attract the enterpriser, for how can we explain his tire- 
less efforts and ceaseless endeavors which continue long 
after financial success has been achieved? Many a capi- 
talist—as we sometimes call the enterpriser-—accumulates 
enough wealth to give up his business activities to enjoy 
a life of luxury and leisure. Yet he keeps on. Why? 

More and more, enterprisers are adopting the motto 
that “ownership is a public responsibility.” They are 
realizing the importance of their services to their country 


A plea tor wider understanding 
ot one whose roéle links science 
and invention with a succession 


ot goods and services tor mankind. 


though the public may neither recognize nor reward 
them. And they are more likely to take seriously this re 
sponsibility if society accords them the understanding and 
gratitude it gives to others who distinguish themselves 
in their service to society. 

Consider the task of the enterpriser. Unlike members 
of other professions, he must make his own plans. His 
entire path is strewn with question marks he alone must 
attempt to answer. He has no data to direct him, no 
textbooks which with certainty will point the way for 
him. The engineer can make calculations which assure 
him of the expected result of his work; the doctor, know- 
ing his patient’s symptoms, can prescribe a tested rem- 
edy; the lawyer may know his opponent’s arguments 
beforehand. But the enterpriser is the driver of an in- 
visible machine and must take into consideration factors 
which cannot be subjected to exact calculation. 

Economic variables are beyond his control, for supply 
and demand are never stationary. Distribution of goods 
and services depends upon numerous interrelationships. 
The enterpriser must attempt to foresee how his com- 
petitors as well as the public will react to his efforts. 
He must study problems of raw materials, climatic con 
ditions, forces of Nature, and other factors, yet there is 
no encyclopedia in which he can find all the knowledge 
he needs. What, for example, can he do when enormous 
stocks are thrown on the market for no known reason, 
thus threatening the stability of his own enterprise? 


Es so long as business and indus- 
try are concerned with the welfare of the State, why not 
recognize the fact? Private ownership has proved its 
desirability. There is no logical reason for nationalizing 
private enterprise, and recognition of the importance 
of the enterpriser will strengthen the economic structure 
and social organization which are based upon such a 
social philosophy. 

Though he wears no uniform and has no rank, the 
enterpriser is a true and valuable servant of the State and 
of society. Risking his capital—the fruits of his previous 
labors—the enterpriser risks his future welfare to provide 
goods and services in the creation of which other men 
may be employed. Consequently, he merits as much 
respect and esteem as we accord to those who work 
for the State. If society recognizes and rewards him, 
he will be encouraged to accept his social responsibilities 
all the more gladly and to exert himself further to serve 


his fellowmen. 
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HEN I fall to discussing age and what about it 
with people who are “getting along” (say, over 60), I hear 
them echoing the same opinions they held in their 20's 
and 30's. It is a curious thing, at least to me, that at 40 
or thereabouts, people generally descend to their lowest 
opinion of life; but once they reach 60, they have experi- 
enced a reversal, a return to the attitudes of their more 
youthful years. 

Perhaps this is not so curious after all. At 40, when 
one’s body is keyed high by experience and when one’s 
emotions are refined and polished for whatever intensi- 
ties life has to offer, one engages in a sort of cumulative 
stocktaking. One’s achievements and experience so far 
may then seem as nothing and the future as little more 
than a toboggan toward age and failure. At 60, in many 
cases, the body and temperament have caught up with all 
this, and now it would seem as if one were living as 
much as possible again. One accepts age and the sure 
coming of death without thinking much about it, just 
as one does at 20. 

Isn’t it possible that just this knowledge of all that 
had gone before and that now has forever ended, plus 
one’s accumulated knowledge of all the chemical and 
physical changes that have taken place (changes in 
strength, speed, sight, memory, skill, vigor, etc.), have 
brought and would naturally bring about just this feeling 
and no other? For at 55 or 60 years of age, you are not 
going to grow any more physically whatever you may do 
mentally. On the contrary, your sight, hearing, feeling, 
and so your general speed and accuracy are certain to 
decrease, thus reducing your general power of response 
to either the demands or the opportunities of life. Some 
of your organs are breaking down, or are giving due 
notice that they will—heart, kidneys, liver, arteries, 
viscera. No necessity now, for instance, to consider the 
prospects that at 15, 25, or even 40, still lay before you: 
the need—the compulsion, I had better say—for study, 
training, adventure, love, marriage, fame, wealth, power, 
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A realistic approach to old age, 
which, says the famous novelist, 
yields calm satistactions equal to 
the forever lost vigors of youth. 


position, etc. These are over. They are not needed at 
age 60 or at age 70. 

To be sure, in exceptional cases, to given individuals at 
these later ages may still come achievements and honors, 
even love (I am thinking of Michelangelo, Dante, and 
some others). Also fame, such as came to Ulysses S. 
Grant, who, a conspicuous failure, buying hides for a 
relative at age 45, was still to become a great general; also 
to Thomas G. Masaryk, an inconspicuous college pro- 
fessor at 60, who was still to become the first President 
of Czecho-Slovakia. 

Again, an aged and fairly forgotten doctor and politi- 
cian, Georges Clemenceau, became the Premier of France, 
its War dictator, and finally, after the close of the World 
War, its peace dictator. And Du Maurier, who wrote 
Trilby, sprang into international fame as a novelist at 65; 
and Samuel Butler’s fame came in the main after his 
death at 67. But these can add little to the cheer, if 
such is needed, of those who resignedly, and in so many 
instances cheerfully, accept the conclusion of quite all 
their earthly opportunities and enthusiasms after the age 
of 55. The world is sorry for the old man not because 
he is going to die, but because he is not really living, 
not really feeling. 

Hence I suspect also that one’s latter-day attitude is 
purely chemical—a slow, rather than sudden, change in 
the body which is cumulative, dating, if the truth were 
known, from infancy onward. It was Jacques Loeb 
who thought so; although, as a matter of fact, all biology 
shows it, the sudden chemical change in man at 
puberty, plus all the dreams of adventure and success 
which this evokes, each youth and maiden suddenly be- 
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coming aware at once. And yet, at 50 or 55 these dreams 
are suddenly fogged over. All the earlier SENSILIVILIES, 
perspicacities, vigors, yearnings, despairs, and fevers die 
down, leaving everyone from then on progressively more 
resigned, calm, philosophic, even smiling and indifferent 
—like that group concerning which, to this line and 
word, I have been speaking. 

Of course, as for myself, I can honestly say that only 
a portion of the above changes (with their accompanying 
viewpoint) are now upon me. But I am quite well 
aware of some. I cannot, for instance, run as I could 
at 16 or 25. My emotions do not overwhelm me in the 
same amazing, and I am sure wholly chemical and 
deluding, way as they did when I was 16 or even 45. But 
dreams, fevers, emotional yearnings, and sweats are still 
within my range, and, as yet, I cannot quite successfully 
avoid them as much as in certain instances I would like 


to. The absence of free will, you see. 


A: the same time I can see very clearly that this busi- 


ness of living and achieving and being remembered for- 
ever, or what is more possible, say, 100 or 200 years (whis- 
per even 50 once a man is dead) can be taken with a grain 
of salt. Also, that most of us at 60 or earlier can see that 
love is not all that it was and still is thought to be. It 
has its merits—its fine points. But still. And as for 
fame, success, power, 500 million dollars, world leader- 
ship—well, if they should arrive, I might not exactly 
take to cover, but as for lying awake nights craving them 
as in my youth I did—well, I really don’t care to any 
more. I see younger people being mechanistically com 
pelled so to desire them. But as for me, the drive is off. 
Let George do it. I can get through to the undertaker 
without, I think, groaning for my lack of inordinate 
wealth and worldly honors. 

But another problem quite as arresting is this—that 
many of all those you loved or liked or maybe even envied 
or hated, have died. Dick Smith, who, when you were 





Long after their “normally productive years,” these men did the work for which they are remembered by the world. 
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Illustrations by D auld Mills 


both about 16, and whom you thought to be so funny 


and so alive, ran a rusty nail through his shoe and 


ol loc kjaw. That handed you one ot your earli St de ubts 


died 


or, anyhow, queer feelings about life and being young. 
The young could “die off,” too. From then on you be 
gan to hear of more and more people you used to know 
in the “old days” who were picked off by the gentleman 
we used to know back in the ‘80s as the Grim Reaper. 
Every newspaper and almanac used to picture him, with 
his lean naked body, his sunken eyes, wavy long gray 
hair, skinny legs and arms, and his long-bladed scythe. 
He headed the column entitled Deceased. In my case, 
good heavens, every six months or less, throughout my 
entire life, he seemed to knock down two or three, maybe 
five or six. 

What letters of condolence have I not writt n! What 
letters of real sorrow! What bedsides have I not stood 
by fearing, grieving, suffering horribly! What grave 
sides! Sometimes in the cold and rain, and how Jost be- 
cause of some cold face that spelled what—death? Yes, 
but beautiful past days of life of which this mask of it was 
once (and remains) an indissoluble part. At first I used 
to be astounded, tortured, or hurt and frightened. Now 
I cannot say. So many that I once knew and loved have 
died that [am almost alone. I do not think so sadly of 
them as I did, but only grieve after their memory and 
wish I could have them for company once again. 

But enough of the funereal phases of this business of 


getting old. They are interesting (to me), but not d 


1S 
turbing. Something that does at times disturb me is the 
way I have picked up or given in to habits, crotchets, ir- 
ritabilities, and genuine follies or lunacies such as only 
a few years ago I laughed at—in others. For a time, 
while meditating long hours on plays, short stories, 
moods, and psychological compulsions, I walked while 
I thought and at the same time counted pennies, usually 
having from five to ten anyhow, in my pocket, my fingers 


aiding me. Later, but without any conscious decision on 
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my part, I began to fold and unfold a clean, linen hand- 
kerchief, first into long thin folds and then into still 
smaller ones, transversely, until, al last, it made a small 
accordion form. This noble labor completed, I would 
slowly unfold it and begin the same over and over again. 

Another barnacle habit that fastened itself upon me 
early was solitaire, or patience, or Canfield, as it is some- 
times called in America, although at that I think it is as 
good as if not better than collecting postage stamps, auto- 
graphs, streetcar transfers, or Pullman booth stubs—this 
last the most futile of all, I think. For think what you 
will of solitaire, to me it has the merit of suggesting an 
invisible opponent far cleverer than myself—possibly 
Dr. Freud’s once highly celebrated subconscious who or 
which knows and sees so much more than I do and is 
so expert and swift at calculation that, whereas I shuffle 
and blindly turn up this or that, hoping for luck, it can 
actually direct my guessing to my sure undoing. What 
makes me think this is that one can actually shuffle and 
shuffle a pack four or five times before each try and still 
lose as many as 100 times in succession. 

Another very bad habit that came as a hangover from 
early penury and that endures to this day is that of look- 
ing on pennies and nickels and dimes as important, but 
at the same time having no sense of the values of larger 
amounts—hundreds, five hundreds, thousands. I have 
walked blocks to avoid paying an extra nickel for a hair- 
cut, but I could make out a check for my entire bank 
balance without very much painful reflection (the pres- 
ent difference not being too large). 

As tor pleasures at my age, I can offer a long list. Eat- 
ing is certainly one. One thing that 
the years haven’t dented is the illu- 
sions relating to diet. These diet pas- 
sions, | think, possibly outlive love, 
the greed for gold, and the desire for 
fame. Mine bid fair to. I have 
vielded to all of them—four glasses 
of hot water on rising . . . an apple 
a day ... vegetarianism ... the 
fruit-and-milk cure . . . and the rest. 
Yet if, when on a diet fixed to re- 
duce weight, I pass a clove-decorated 
ham in a window, I halt, turn, medi- 
tate, proceed, halt again, and return 
to the ham to brood over my spine- 
less nature and to order a ham sand- 
wich. Free will? Poof! But I think 
I would never have lived to tell the 
tale if it hadn’t been so. Don’t try to 
save me. It’s too late now, and I'll 
likely dig my grave with my teeth. 

Sleep is another of my pleasures, as are walking, auto- 
mobiling, swimming, talking, and reading—and writing, 
of course, is a pleasure that I can work at in a discontin- 
uous fashion ten hours out of 15 any time. 

Lastly, a pleasure that might be called a hobby is 
straightening things up. Edgar Lee Masters once de- 
scribed me as disorderly, yet with a passion for order. I 





Solitaire, with its invisible oppo- 
nent, 1s a“‘crotchet” of the author. 
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think it is true. And my wish is ever to come into a 
room that is in order, or, failing that, with permission to 
put it to rights. My own room is always in a state of 
flux, between a by me known order and the increasing 
disorder which my fumbling brings about. I straighten 
up my desk every hour at least. 

Money, unless come by in the way of writing, has 
never moved me as anything for which to struggle. By 
that I mean I never wrote with money as the motivating 
appeal. Or with fame in mind either. The pathos, the 
drama, the interesting movement and color of life, the 
mystery of the creative force itself, our being here—these 
are the things which have compelled me to write my 
novels and stories. 

And so as I now take stock of what the years have 
brought me, I feel more and more clearly that it is this 
life as it was, increasing in emotional intensity from my 
childhood on and gradually dropping off these last 20 
years, that is the only real thing. This doing and feeling, 
doing and feeling, and being done to by this or that per- 
son or thing or group. Today, I have not learned any- 
thing, but respond as always to the same sort of stimulus. 
And if I were to live 100 years more, I think I would be 
the same. The disillusion and wisdom of age may sad- 
den me at times because I know that what is lost with 
years in most cases is not any outside condition necessary 
for happiness, but the interior juices and strengths, lack 
of which spells wisdom, philosophy, stoicism. I have 
never seen or heard of anything in my life which makes 
me feel that the ills of mankind are slowly vanishing be- 
fore the onward march of “progress” or that there is any- 
thing to which we can look forward 
except change —a _ different-looking 
setup that really is no more nor less 
fanciful, gay, or enticing than the 
last. We only imagine or hope so. 
The constant illusions of something 
better, and sweating and _ straining 
and enjoying and suffering, are all 
that there are. So it seems to me. 
Wars and marriages, love, the rise 
and decline of families and States 
and fortunes, the fight for equity, 
putting bathrooms in every house, 
educating everyone, selling motor- 
cars, damning this or that nation or 
political technique, and so on—these 
things as ends are completely unim- 
portant to the individual. It is the 
feeling, the intensity of emotion, that 
goes into the illusion that these ends 
are important that makes life. And 
that is what makes age sad, when it is sad. That is 
what makes the old man say to the young one, “You'll 
learn.” No one “learns” the value of anything, except 
what he can’t want or hate anymore. 

Just the same I find myself saying—and not infre- 
quently—to youngsters, “You'll learn.” 

Of all things! 
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Franklin Almost 


Invented Kotary 
By Carl Van Doren 


Literary Critic and Author of Benjamin Franklin 


OST great philosopher scientists work alone. 
Benjamin Franklin did his work for the public by bring- 
ing like-minded men together in common aims. He be- 
gan this when he was 21, and he kept it up for 60 years. 

At 21 he was a journeyman printer in Philadelphia, 
foreman in a small shop in a town which then had a 
population of only 6,000 or 7,000. Franklin, though so 
young, had had more than usual experience. Born in 
Boston, from which he ran away at 17, he had spent a 
year and a half at his trade in London. With his in- 
credibly busy hands and head he could not be satisfied 
with the routine of a provincial journeyman. 

His first step forward was to organize the Junto, his 
little club of a dozen obscure tradesmen which was to 
become one of the most famous clubs in history. I am 
struck by its many points of likeness to the modern serv- 
ice club, born in 1905 when in enterprising Chicago Paul 
P. Harris started Rotary Club No. 1. But whether the 
likeness is real or imagined, I leave to the reader to decide. 

The rules and the few records of the meetings of the 
Junto show how well adapted it was for its modest but 
forward-looking purposes. The group met every Friday 
evening, at first at a tavern and later in their clubroom 
in a house belonging to one of the members. Because 
none of them had much schooling and were all eager to 
continue their education, they began by asking anybody 
present to tell the others of something he had lately read 
“in history, morality, poetry, physic (medicine), travels, 
mechanic arts, or other parts of knowledge.” Then they 
told new stories they had heard. After that they discussed 
the case of any Philadelphian who was conspicuously 
thriving in his business, or who had failed, and tried to 
get at the reasons for it—all of which seems to be strik- 
ingly like a major Rotary interest which, I believe, is 
called Vocational Service. If any man had done a worthy 
action, they considered how they might praise and imitate 
it; if any had committed an error, how they might be 
warned against it and avoid repeating it. 

If any Junto member had been sick or wounded, he 
was to tell the others what remedies were used and the 
effects of them. If any of them knew persons who were 
soon to take journeys or voyages, he was to bring the 
news to the Junto, “if one should have occasion to send 
by them.” (The mails were still few and slow, and there 
were, of course, no express companies. Every traveller 
was expected to do errands for his friends at home.) If 
any deserving stranger had settled in Philadelphia, or 
any worthy beginner set up in business, the Junto talked 














Many similarities exist between the Junto of Franklin's 
time and the present-day service club. 1 print 
would Franklin have held that classification in Rotary? 


about him and made plans to encourage him. The mem 
bers helped one another make friends, defended one an 
other’s reputation, tried to redress one another’s griey 
ances, and joined in furthering one another’s “honorable 


designs” and “weighty affairs.” 


They brought up questions of a wider bearing. “Do 
you think of anything at present in which the Junto can 
be serviceable’—service-club members should mark that 


word—‘“to mankind? ... Have you lately observed any 


defect in the laws of your country of which it would be 
proper to move the legislature for an amendment? Or 
do you know of any beneficial law that is wanting? 

Have you lately observed any encroachment on the just 


liberties of the people?” As some of the topics they dis 
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Currier & Ives print 
cussed were political, some were philosophical or moral, 
some scientific, but most of them were concerned with 
the ordinary life of ordinary men and women. Franklin 
might be a future philosopher and statesman, but at 
present he was a tradesman and a citizen. 

Because the Junto was—to use later terms—an experi- 
ment in adult education, the members’ earliest public 
enterprise was a subscription library. At Franklin’s sug- 
gestion they brought their private libraries together in the 
clubroom, so that each member might have the use of as 
many books as possible. When the plan did not work 
out, they founded a library for all who would subscribe 
to it. The Library Company, as it came to be called, 
was installed in the same house with the Junto’s club- 
room. Franklin printed the first catalogue as a present 
to the subscribers and served for some months as librarian. 


re ana citizen, printer and bookseller, 
Franklin was also a persuasive writer and a newspaper 
publisher. He would propose some topic of general 
interest at a Junto meeting, carry it to the readers of his 
Gazette, and so arouse a public sentiment. With the 
Junto for advisors and aids, he took the lead in organiz- 
ing volunteer fire companies, improving the police force, 
paving and lighting the streets, creating the first militia 
in Pennsylvania, the first academy (now the University 
of Pennsylvania), the first hospital, and the first fire in- 
surance company in North America. Revolutionizing 
the science of electricity, he called his discoveries “the 
Philadelphia experiments.” What came to be called 
“Franklin stoves” he called “Pennsylvanian fireplaces.” 
He refused to patent his stove or his lightning rod or any 
of his later inventions, desiring rather to benefit the pub- 
lic than to become rich himself, as he might have done 
from patents. 

Looking beyond his own province, he founded the 
American Philosophical Society, the earliest of its kind 
in America, as a kind of intercolonial Junto of learned 
men who should pool their knowledge and researches. 
Appointed to the colonial post office, he devoted himself 





Although other scientists before 
Franklin suspected that  light- 
ning was electricity, he found 


a method of proving it—through 
his now famous kite experiment. 


to making communications easier 
and more rapid between the re- 
motest parts of the country. It was 
he who, at the Albany Congress of 
1754, proposed the Plan of Union 
which was adopted, by the Congress 
if not by the colonies. It was he who 
that year probably 
drew, the first American cartoon—a 


printed, and 


picture of a jointed snake in sepa- 
rated pieces, with the caption Join or 
Die, which was printed and _ re- 
printed in countless colonial news- 
papers till after the War of the Revolution. 

His plans did not stop at the Atlantic. 
other man he had a great vision of the civilization which 
might grow up on both sides of the ocean, within a 
British Empire which he saw, long before any but a few 
of the British themselves, ought to be a commonwealth 
of nations. As agent in London for various colonies, he 
was almost an ambassador from America, and he gave 
20 powerful years to efforts to develop an imperial union 
which should be based upon justice to all its parts. Not 


Before any 


till he was convinced that selfish interests made that 
union impossible did he return to America to be, at 70, 
the most eminent man among the original leaders of the 
Revolution. 

His triumphant mission to France brought about a 
reconciliation of enemies—for the English colonies had 
often been at war with the French—and an international 
understanding (haven’t Rotarians heard that term be- 
fore!). Official France, of course, joined forces with the 
United States much more out of hatred for the British 
than out of love for the Americans. But the French pub- 
lic supported the war in a belief that it was being fought 
for the rights of humanity, and saw in Franklin a great 
natural leader of mankind in the direction of a new 
order. The most influential men and women of Paris 
became in effect another Junto through whom Franklin 
was able to diffuse throughout France the doctrine that 
America was the land of the future, and that to befriend 
it was to stand for the hopeful future rather than with 
the rigid past. 

As minister to France, Franklin had the extra duties 
of consul general, judge of admiralty, director of Ameri- 
can naval affairs in European waters, and virtual secre- 
tary of the American treasury, since through him came 
the loans which financed the Revolution. And yet these 
varied duties, well as he performed them, were almost 
lost in his enormous personal and philosophical activities. 
Through’ his friendships and his correspondence he 
reached all Europe. Learned societies everywhere has- 
tened to elect him to honorary membership, as a great 
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scientist, great man of letters, great patriot, great sage. 
He continued a correspondence, as far as possible, with 
many friends in England, where the most enlightened 
men were essentially pro-American as between the re 
volted colonies and the reactionary ministry. Franklin 
was a kind of clearinghouse for the science of the age. 
Member of the American Philosophical Society in Phila- 
delphia, the Royal Society in London, and the Academy 


of Sciences in Paris, he kept these societies in touch with 


one another, and systematically furthered the election of 


foreign members to all of them. 


Wis Franklin in his 80th year returned from 


Paris to Philadelphia for the last five years of his life, he 
was the most renowned private citizen in the world. At 
once chosen president (governor) of Pennsylvania, he 
made relative peace between the antagonistic parties in the 
State, eliminated long-standing grievances, and promoted 
humane legislation, particularly as regards the penal laws. 
While he was president he served as delegate from Penn 
sylvania to the Federal Convention which met in Phila- 
delphia to frame a new Constitution for the United States. 
On the whole the Constitution was more conservative 
than Franklin entirely liked, and several of his specific 
suggestions were rejected. But he more than any other 
single man, even Washington, served as peacemaker dur 
ing the Convention and resolved the conflicts which 
threatened to break it up without action. It was Franklin 
who moved the Great Compromise which made a Consti 
tution possible. Without him there might, at least tll 
later, have been no Constitution. 

Though Franklin was in one office or another for mor« 
than 50 years, and served as deputy postmaster general 
of the United States, minister to France, and president of 
Pennsylvania, his mighty career owes less to his official 
than to his personal achievements. At 16 he was already 
the best writer in America, and he easily kept that rank 
to the end of his life. Never an orator, he preferred 
writing to speaking 
His writing, both pub- 
lic and private, cov- 
ered almost all the 
subjects of interest in 
his age. No other man 
has ever made more 
persuasive use of the 
written or printed 
Franklin. 
But still more impor- 
tant than his writing 


word than 


Franklin’s “natural 
grace which came 
from his quick im- 
agination and wide 
humanity” quickly 
won the French 
people. An old 
print records a visit 
to the French court. 
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was his gift for universal friendship—another Rotary 


t 


word—his power to adapt himself to any essential so 


ciety in any country, and to be always first wherever he 
was. 

The seed of his whole accomplishment lies in his littl 
Junto, organized when he was 21. As through 


fluenced all Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, so 


~ 


7 


his American Philosophical Society and the Albany Con 
America. In 


] 


London he influenced the whole Empire, and in Paris 


gress he influenced all of British North 


the international world of both Europe and America. 
first to convince a 


; ; ame 
few friends, then to carry their opinions to the public 


Always his methods were the same: 


and to widen them to the point of action as tar as action 
would reach. He started with and worked through indi 


| 


viduals. There was no limit to his influence except the 


As he 


Philadelphia and grew into the position of first citizen 


limits of his world at any viven time. outgrew 
of the American-European world, he extended his limits 
but did not change his methods. 

To an amazing degree Franklin managed to carry out 
United 


Party for Virtue which should enable men of goodwill 


\- 


his tentative plan, made at 25, to organize the 


in all countries to work for the common benefit of hu 
manity, wherein Rotarians may sense another parallel to 
their international movement. At 82 he still could say 
he believed his plan might have succeeded. “I have 
always thought that one man of tolerable abilities may 
work great changes and accomplish great affairs among 
mankind if he first forms a good plan and makes 
the execution of that same plan his sole study and busi 
ness.” Though Franklin had never actually organized his 
United Party, he had done something like It, and, with 
out realizing it, had enlarged his Junto tll its genial 
shadow fell across the whole civilized world. 

Perhaps it is not going too far to suggest that in our 


day that genial shadow has taken the form of a wheel 


with a cogged outline. 

















Yes! 


Says Clarence K. Streit 


Author, Union Now 


O MEMBERS of an organization with the aims 
and international spread of Rotary there would seem to 
be no need to prove these things: That we civilized 
peoples, unlike the barbaric tribes of the past, are all 
living in the same world now and that none of us is 
governing the world in which we live. That all our 
existing machinery for getting agreement among na- 
tions in useful time or for enforcing it without war 
has broken down. That when men fall into so danger- 
ous a condition of anarchy as this, one of two things 
is bound to happen: either a strong power unites the 
others under it by force and dictates its law and order 
to the others, or those who want to govern themselves 
freely get together of their own free will and organize 
effective self-government among them. There would 
seem no need of proving that the former movement is 
already leaping onward, and that if we are to live in a 
world governed in the equal interest of every man’s life, 
liberty, and happiness as we desire, then we have to start 
somewhere, somehow, sometime, to organize that gov- 
ernment. 

Experience at Geneva, Switzerland, has convinced me 
that this task of organizing effective inter-State self-gov- 
ernment is so hard that we need to start in the easiest 
way that will get the results for which we make gov- 
ernment. 

We need to start, then, by organizing a nucleus of a 


few peoples that are most experienced in organizing gov- 
ernment by mutual consent, that are most congenial, and 
that have enough power to ensure that, if they do unite 
it, they can keep the peace from the start without war by 
sheer overwhelming preponderance of strength. These 
considerations lead us to these 15 democratic States, cen- 
tering mainly around the North Atlantic: the American 
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the Unio 








ican journalist at Geneva, Switzerland. 


The idea of “Union Now”—a world union of de. 
mocracies—was promulgated in March, 1939, in , 
book by Clarence K. Streit, for nine years an Amer. 


tling message is now being widely discussed oy 
both sides of the Atlantic, and organization; 








Union, Canada, Britain, France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
The Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Ireland, the Union of South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

No two of these 15 have had a war between them for 
more than 100 years. They not only are good neighbors, 
but also they are the best the world has ever known. 
Never have so many neighboring sovereign States cov- 
ering so huge an area been at peace so long a time. 
Every one of these 15 does most of its import-export 
business with the other 14. Each has made its national 
Government for the same purpose: individual freedom. 
Each now feels this freedom endangered and each is 
arming to defend this common heritage, separately. 

If we could find a more congenial group, we could not 
find one with half the power—and that is a most im- 
portant consideration. Our 15, united, own half the 
earth, rule all its oceans, govern half of mankind. . They 
have more than 60 percent control of nearly every essen- 
tial of peace or war. They do two-thirds of the world’s 
trade. They have nearly all the gold and credit. Their 
bank deposits total 100 billion dollars. Their existing 
armed strength is such that if they would only unite it 
effectively, they would no longer need to go in debt in- 
creasing armaments. 

They have the money and the trade and the resources 
and the armed power to make this world a safe and 
prosperous place for us each to live in—if they would 
only unite effectively and do it in time. 

How to unite their power? How better than by the 
time-tested American Federal Union way? Why fiddle 
around longer with the diplomatic and league methods 
when they have already failed and led us into these 
dangerous days? Why not lead the world to the only 
system of democratic inter-State government that has 
ever worked, the Federal Union system, invented in 
1787? It has worked in the United States for 150 years. 
It has worked in Canada among English and French, 
in South Africa among Dutch and English, in Switzer- 
land among Germans, French, and Italians. 

The time has come for Americans to begin to think of 
relations with the British, French, Swiss, and other de- 
mocracies on the same basis as the Virginians began to 
think of their relations with [Continued on page 58] 
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Now Plan Puaclical 7 











de. have been set up in England and America to realize its 
na objective. Rotarian George H. Cless, Jr., nationalist and 
ler: chamber of commerce executive, was invited to present 
‘ar the case against “Union Now.” For those wishing to 
on explore the subject further, additional reading references 
Ons are to be found on page 63 of this issue—The Editors. 








No! 


Says George H. Cless, Jr. 


Author, The Eleventh Commandment 


NION NOW is a weird, fantastic creature, cre- 
ated in the image of a grotesque impossibility. 

Overnight it would sweep away great obstacles that 
civilization has never been able to hurdle. It would 
span chasms that heretofore have been crossed only in 
the imagination of man. It would reshape the face of 
the earth and remold the nature of man. It is the irre- 
sistible force that at long last would meet and move the 
immovable body. 

With my finite mind, circumscribed by the pressing 
problems which we do not seem able to solve right here 
in our own back yard, I cannot project myself into such 
realms of fancy nor understand such spectacular leger- 
demain—but it does intrigue me. 

What is this thing, Union Now? 

According to the words of its creator: “This Union 
would be designed (a) to provide effective common gov- 
ernment in our democratic world in those fields where 
such common government will clearly serve man’s 
freedom better than separate governments, (b) to main- 
tain independent national governments in all other fields 
where such government will best serve man’s freedom, 
and (c) to create by its constitution a nucleus world 


» 


government capable of growing into universal world 
government peacefully and as rapidly as such growth 
will best serve man’s freedom.” 

Now, what’s wrong with that? 

I don’t know—except that it is more verbal star dust 
than the world in which I live can absorb. Such words 
have a beautiful sound—they stir the emotions, but con 
vey no concrete information—so it might be said that 
Union Now needs a bit of semantic discipline. 

However, a little exploration does produce some tough, 
tangible chunks on which to chew. How tasty is this 
morsel? Is it practical? Is it possible? Is it feasibl 
Is it even desirable in this world which is as it is? 

Our first discovery is that this thing is a union. Mr. 
Streit is most emphatic about this. It is a union, mind 
you, not an alliance or a league. Mr. Streit dc anes his 
terms carefully, and, with all the subtle flair of a philoso 


pher, he defines his terms to | Continued on page 59| 
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-Meet Walter D. Head! 


By Gene F. Caprio 


News Staff, Montclair, New Jersey, Times 


S I ENTERED the editorial sanctum, the boss 
clipping. Without 
ing up, he greeted m« Walter Head has 
been elected President of Rotary International. Nearly 
everybody and his brother here in Montclair knows that 
Mr. Head is headmaster over at the academy, but THE 
a story that tells the sort of 


sat thumbing a newspaper look- 


with, “Gene, 


RoOTARIAN Magazine wants 


fellow he is. Get it. A clean-cut word picture of the 


man. I'll leave the details to you.” 


So long as Rotary’s new President wouldn't be back 


in Montclair until the next day, I decided to do a little 


“oroundwork”—talk to some of the men who knew him 


held of education. I 


to talk with his associates. I 


intimately in business and_ the 
the academy 
listened to John E. Smith, for 


of Mr. Head, first at The Nichols School in Buffalo, 


New York, now with him at Montclair. 
* said Mr. Smith, “it was not merely ambition nor 


headed for 
19 years a close associate 


“Tt 1s no acci- 


dent,’ 
sheer ability that shaped his career and fostered his 


accomplishments.” 

Frankly, I was skeptical. Obviously, Walter Head is 
a quality fellow, I told myself, but—well, newspaper- 
men are a bit skeptical. I decided that Mr. Smith was 
putting it on a bit too thick. Surely a schoolmaster, I 
said to myself, even one such as Mr. Head, is not blessed 
with a lucid mind and a personality that make him 
Charles Lamb and Thomas Jefferson all in one. 

So I continued my calls. I stopped to chat for a few 


Mr. Head had 


minutes with men with whom I knew 


had business dealings. They but reiterated what Mr. 
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Smith had said. Weakening rapidly, but still swinging, 
I got around to “the boys who have been in his class- 
rooms through the years.” 

But still 1 wasn’t satisfied. It was late in the afternoon 
when I finished my “groundwork.” An interesting char- 
acter, yes, but on the morrow Id dig into the man him- 
self, find what he thought about, learn something of his 
part in a movement which was represented by business 
and professional men in more than 75 countries, and to 
which men were admitted without regard to race, color, 
or creed—over 200,000 of them. 

Suddenly the light struck. The man I was to interview 
had been signally honored. I could think of no other 
organization whose tentacles are fastened in the soil of 
so many lands. A man who is considered fit to be the 
leader of such a world movement must have something 
most men do not. That he does have was to be made 
apparent even to a cynical reporter within the space of 
some 12 hours. 

But comment on that can wait a moment until I bring 
Walter Head into the picture in the accepted way—by 
telling something of his boyhood, his young manhood, 
his progress in education, his early days in Rotary. 


® A cool, case-hardened news hawk 
‘sets the story’ of Rotary’s new 


President—and, in reporting it, 
finds superlatives are requisite. 
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Walter D. Head was born in Revere, Massachusetts, a 
community of 5,000 New England villagers. His home 
had few conveniences we now demand as part of our 
home life. From his mother, a Hancock descended from 
the John Hancock of Revolutionary War fame, he ab 
sorbed the traditions of Yankee forthrightness, perse 
From his _ father, 


verance, thrift, and independence. 


who learned to listen to the aches and pains of the out 
side world through the medium of his newspaper office, 
he acquired the sympathy and tolerance which have since 
endeared him to all who know him. 

In the manner that is often visualized by the motion 
pictures, young Walter filled the long Summer days and 
the long Winter evenings with chores, studies, his play. 
He walked four miles to and from high scheol, where 
he, one day, decided that he would study languages and 









To the Head family (page 16)—Rich- 
ard, Lois, Mrs., and President Walte) 

life at Montclair means happy 
hours together. Candidly the cam- 
era records Rotary’s new President as 
(left to right) alert, scholarly, practical, 
gracious. Rotary International's 
outgoing President, George Hager, con 
(lower right). 


home 


gratulates his successor 


that the field of teaching was to be his life objective. 

At 20 he was one of the youngest graduates in his class 
at Harvard, being awarded his bachelor’s degree in 1902. 
Then followed a period of teaching in schools in Boston 
and Southborough. At 22 he was appointed to a post at 
Philips Exeter Academy, where some of the “boys were 
older than I was.” With a smile he recalls that after the 
Philips Exeter, he entered the 
As he headed for the table at 


duties of the first day at 
dining hall for dinner. 
which faculty members ate, a waiter cautioned him, 
“Only teachers sit there,” gently urging him toward the 
students’ tables. 


Walter Head. 
More than ten years after leaving Harvard he decided to 


Just teaching, however, did not satisfy 


work for a master’s degree in education, for he wanted to 
be a school executive as well as a teacher. He was awarded 
the coveted degree in 1913 after study in the graduate 
school of Columbia University. Subsequently he served 
as a high-school principal for six years at Haverhill, Mas- 
sachusetts. Transferring to New Rochelle, New York, 
he remained there until 1917, when he was appointed 








to the 


t Buffalo. 


headmastership of The Nichols School in the city 


It was while in that 


» rae) 17 1 ’ 
Rotary in 1920. Quickly his leadership was acknowl 


edged, and within two vears of his adm ce e Bul 
talo Club he was elected Presiden But in 1 was 
called to the headmastership of the Montclair Academy 
Once again he became a Rotarian—this time as a member 
of the Rotary Club of Montclair. In two years Montclair 
Rotarians made him their President—in 192 Phrough 
out his District—then No. 36—he became known as a 
man keenly interested in the development of the Rotary 
ideal, and In 193] 32 he Was elected Governor of the 
District. 

Then followed service on a number of international 


Committees: a member of the International Service Com 


mittee in 1932-33 and its Chairman in 1933-34: Chairman 
of the Vocational Service Committee and a member of 
the Aims and Objects Committee in 1935-36: a member 
of the Aims and Object 
Committee and Chairman 
of the Internation eT VICE 
Advisors in 1937-38. — Last 


yvear he was Chairman of 


the Aims and Objects Com 


niittee, and a member of the 
Convention Committee. In 
1934-35 he was a member of 
the Board ol Directors nd 


Third Vice 
] 


President for 


\nd 


1939 i()! 


President 
now 

Which brings us down to 
the moment when I entere 


the othce of the headmaster 
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of Montclair Academy—and an interesting moment for 


this newspaperman. Not easily put on paper is the 
impress ot a personality. Not quickly does the mind 
absorb the ideas ot a man whose held of work has 
been humanity—boys and men—not alone in his own 
country, but in scores of countries. But I must say 


this: If Rotary does not flower during the year with 
added brilliance, if Rotarians everywhere do not catch 
the inspiring enthusiasm of Walter D. Head, I for one 
would not want the job of explaining the failure. 

outward charac- 


Sparkling blue eyes—to detail those 


teristics of the man who sat before me silvery hair, a 
bearing dignified and scholarly, a mouth that tips up- 
ward easily at the corners, well built, 57 years of age 
according to Who’s Who, genial and gracious of man- 
measure a true gentleman. These, as I 


ner, DY any 


have said, are the outward signposts to the man’s per- 
sonality. 

And the inner? I found them as I explored the mind 
of the man through conversation. I had heard from 
other Rotarians of the four lanes of Rotary service: Club, 
Vocational, Community, International. Deviously and 
skilfully did President Head lead me up and down those 
lanes, exploring their possibilities in a world-wide organ- 
ization, relating to me how, powered by the Rotary 
slogan of Service above Self, men were fulfilling the 
movement's emphasis on the individual. 

The breadth of a man’s vision may often be measured 
leneth of his viewpoint—in world affairs, for 


“World Mr. Head 


surveved Rotary’s inter 


by the 
example. trade,” 
told me as we 


national “carried on for cen 


aspect, 
1 

turies in sailing ships, has long since 

abandoned those stately VC ssels, de pend 

ent upon winds and tides, for the mod- 

ern steamship with its engineering is 


independent of the vagaries of the sea; 


i 
and today the motor ship and the giant 
airplane threaten to make the steam 


ship obsolete. Adaptation and change 





are always at work to develop methods 


and 


time 1n transportation 


of saving 
communication. On the other hand, 


and exportation of 


the importation 
ideas from one country to another—the 
outstanding hope of saving civilization 

still goes on in the same way as it did 
in the ancient world when the Mediter ae 
ranean limited the international market 
and the oceans were uncharted. Trade no longer moves 
in galleons. Man is more mobile than in Viking days, 
but Babel’s curse is still upon us.” 

a hose who have follow ed the career of Walter Head 
while he has lived in Montclair know him as a man not 
surcharged with the desire to give a message to the rest 
of the world. Walter Head is his own message: toler- 
ance, good nature, the desire to intercommunicate ideas 
and to understand the opponent’s side of the issue. 


“Where people differ.” he gently reminded me of a 





President Head sends one 


its way to 
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statement which he once made, “all are partly right.” 

A sincere democrat as perhaps Voltaire might have 
visualized one, Walter Head becomes impatient with 
boundaries and border guards. As a member of the Inter- 
national Auxiliary Language Association’s Committee on 
Co6peration with Rotary, he has been active in forward- 
ing the movement for a world language through which 
men can better learn to know one another. As Rotary’s 
international President, he will visit many lands and be 
understood in several tongues, for he speaks French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish, as well as English. 

This is the man, then, who will head Rotary in 1939-40, 
and I do not mean to give vent to an idle pun on his 
name. For Walter Head’s forte is leadership. One can 
not talk long with him before one realizes that. One 
cannot work long with him, say his associates, and not 
quickly appreciate his keen insight into problems of his 
own field, of his community, of the world at large. Mr. 
Head has long been active in maintaining a clean front 
yard in his community viewpoint; from it he will move 
forward to do his part in accomplishing the same result 
in a period about which Walter Lippmann has said, 
“Nobody alive today has ever seen the time more danger- 
ous or more fraught with possibility of woe for the 
human race than is the case today.” 

But, someone is certain to ask, has President Head 
maintained himself in cloistered halls while looking 
through windows at the world? No one would say that 
who has an insight into the home life of Rotary’s Presi- 
dent and his lady and their two children. 
Here indeed is a family which is both in- 
dependent and dependent. Independent 
in idea, dependent in those qualities from 
which comradeship and happy fellowship 
regularly spring. 

And for those who believe—and their 
name is legion—that hobbies and love of 
sports provide a key to a man’s personal 
ity, I will add this: Roaming through the 
Head household is a large and mysterious 
cat, Peter by name. Why he is there no 
But those who 
to the 





associate would confide. 
would comment called attention 
fact that scattered throughout the house 
are numberless china cats of assorted sizes, 
picked up during the Heads’ travels in 
the United States and abroad. Collecting 
the “cup.” these feline samples is a hobby. 

And of sports? Well, “he plays a good 
game of tennis, a fair game on the fairway, and loves 
to get together with the boys for a gustatory debauch 
and a gabfest when the Mrs. is visiting somewhere 
or other.” 

This sketch of President Walter D. Head is informal. 
It is the only way it could be, for it is based on an in- 
sight into the life and mind of a man to whom fellow- 
ship is a common leavener. He has made the phrase 
“fellowship of man” throb with a heart-warming spiritual 
glow. Rotary is fortunate in having selected him. 
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Check Your ‘Armor at the Door 


By Robert E. Crump 


Rotary Club of Monticello, Arkansas 


N A vivid little book, Ten Years under the Earth, 
which was crowned for its merits by the French Acad 
emy, the great speleologist Norbert Casteret describes 
some of his experiences in exploring prehistoric caves of 
the Pyrenees region. He tells how once he found him 
self alone in a vast chamber underground, which he had 
reached by the dangerous exploit of swimming under 
water through a natural siphon, the length of which he 
had no way of knowing when he ventured in. A candle 
was all the light he had against the cave’s appalling dark- 
ness. Crossing the chamber, he came to a second siphon, 
where he repeated his dangerous swimming experiment, 
and emerged in still another chamber. He had a long 
familiarity with caves. But never before, he says, had he 
known such a feeling of isolation, oppression, terror. 

“I was now locked in the bosom of the shades by a 
double barrier. The loneliness was tremendous; I strug 
gled against an uneasiness slowly turning to anguish.” 

Surely a horrible situation. 

Yet Casteret had only to return physically by the way 
he had come to find companions. 

Likewise Admiral Byrd, marooned at his advance base 
in Antarctica for months, experienced an adventure in 


solitude such as no one else has attempted. But he also 
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alone; 


“Only 


The suit ot alootness some men 


wear cramps the natural urge to 


. mingle 


there are simple ways to 


had only to return physic 


to find friendly companions. 


the shadowy caves of solitude 
withdraw for want 


not necessary 


perhaps, as the feeling of being alone 
with their own families men may be alon 
have failed to establish necessary 
pathy, understanding, fellowship. 

The psychology of fellowship, as such, 
pawed over too much by SeLT-St\ 
been tricked out with high-sounding names 
That’s fortunate. 


in the realm of 


have not 


treelv’ — but, 


re other 


hat } e cd 
tnat can be more dé 


there is no lonel 


It leaves the subject 


happily, 


shed it. 
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that individual,” declares Dr. Alfred Adler, the 
famous Viennese, ‘ thout anxiety 
who is conscious of belonging to the fellowship of man.” 
Fellowship has been « escribed in many 
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ways. One of my acquaintances calls it a “cement”— 
“the practical human thing” that ties individuals  to- 
gether. Psychologists peering through microscopes or 


conducting queer experiments with caged animals have 
“discovered” a truth that everyone already knew or 
yu ssed namely, that lower organisms constantly seek 
satisfactions and avoid annoyances. One satisfaction they 
seck is to be with others of their kind. They desire fel- 
lowship! Man, too. He is incurably gregarious. It is a 
satisfaction to him merely to have other humans around. 
This fact is the basis of all fellowship. 

No individual 
enters into true fellowship with a group unless he gen- 
uincly feels that he has a part in the group’s purposes 


and activities that he 1s esteemed by his fellows—that 


But being with others is not enough. 


his participation is worth while; in a word, that he is im- 
portant to the group. It follows that fellowship is ac- 
tive, not passive; a giving as well as a taking; input as 
well ds output, 

Now, in human personality there are certain barriers 
to easy and complete expression of fellowship. Defense 
mechanisms, psychologists call them. Reserves. That’s 
just as well. No one likes the man (if he anywhere ex- 
ists) who exposes his entire self completely to any and 
all. We want our friends and our business and social 
associates to be somewhat reserved, otherwise we have 
no satisfaction 1n knowing them. 

But-barriers do exist, and group fellowship begins only 
when they are partially lowered. Certain devices often 
help in breaking the ice. Singing, for instance. Nearly 
evervone likes to make houses 1n his throat and call it 
music: and the general failure when it is tried seems to 
put the whole group in a relaxed mood. Tensions lessen. 
Pastors know the value of congregational singing as an 
aid to religious fellowship; even jungle medicine men 
know its value in tribal worship. 

| Xperienees shared also tend to break down barriers. 
We usually know a man better when we have worked 
with him, or have hunted or fished with him, or have 
played golf with him. Also if we have been with him 
through some tragic hour. 

Fellowship, then, is stimulated if we work with the 
group, play with the group, feel ourselves intimately a 
Fellowship must be worked for. 


who have naturally win- 


part of the group. 


Some there are—extroverts 
ning ways; to them, fellowship is perhaps easier than for 


others. But even the natural introvert can win it if he 


goes after it with outward-swinging effort. 

Since fellowship is such an important phase of Ro- 
tary, it is clearly a good thing to reéxamine ourselves from 
time to time to discover whether we are doing all we 
can to promote it. In visits to different Clubs I 


have noticed certain conditions which, 


when allowed to arise or continue, 
militate against the fullest fellow- 
ship. Five of these are listed 
below: 

1. Excessive formality in 


conducting meetings. Per- 
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sonality barriers do not crack in such an atmosphere. 
We can all unbend without losing dignity. 

2. Growth of cliques. Some members always sit with 
the same partners. They need a good scrambling. 

3. Nursing of resentments. Somebody said something 
that somebody else didn’t like—and never forgave. Be- 
sides, there are natural antipathies. It may take the 
grace of God to make some of us love some of our fel- 
low creatures; but I admire the spirit of Will Rogers, 
America’s late humorist, who declared he had never met 
a man he did not like. 

4. Rushing away of members after the final song to 
“important” business. Fellowship thrives in friendly 
leisure. 

5. Failure of older members to extend themselves to 
welcome new members and put them at ease. 

There are other conditions, but I have taken special 
note of these. 

Fellowship is not merely “nice if you can get it,” in 
the words of a popular saying; it is urgently needed by 
all. Without it, in some form, we humans are psychically 
unwell, just as we are physically unwell if we fail to get 
certain needed minerals and vitamins. We are told that 
the stresses and strains of modern life create artificial 
conditions which place an immoderate strain on our 
nervous systems. Psychotherapy, which has to do with 
the treatment of disease by acting on the mind, recog- 
nizes that true fellowship can be a powerful preventive 
of mental and nervous ailments, and often a cure. There 
is little doubt that the jollity and good fellowship of Ro- 
tary have saved many an overworked lonely man from 
mental breakdown. 

That is the negative side, psychologically. The positive 
side is the enrichment of personality. 

The distinguished psychologist G. Stanley Hall, look- 
ing back near the end of his life and appraising the 
psychological value of fellowship, wrote this self-criticism 
in the final chapter of his autobiography: “I have often 
wished I were a better ‘mixer’. . . and that I could re- 
spond more heartily, when I really have the impulse to 
do so, to the advances of those who have been my most 
intimate and cherished friends.” But reserves kept him 
from “letting himself go.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, regarded by many as a philos- 
opher coldly aloof, wrote a little-known essay on Cluds 
which Rotarians might read with profit. He declared 
that the best tonic for any man mentally or spiritually 
starved is congenial fellowship. Under the stimulus of 
friends, he says, “the old motion begins in his brain: 
thoughts, fancies, humors flow; the cloud lifts; the hor- 
izon broadens; and the infinite opulence of things is 
again shown him.” 

Not that others actually give us these 
things. No, fellowship merely helps 
us to rediscover them in our- 
selves. Fellowship might best 
be defined as a way to self- 
realization. Here, indeed, is 
a tip to the lexicographer. 
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Salesmanship—New , 


By Bradford Ellison 


General Sales Manager, The E. B. Eddy Co., Canada 








The total 


ALESMANSHIP is the whole man. 
impression. When I hear of those self-appointed wiz- 
ards who claim they can convert raw beginners into 
expert salesmen in six or 60 easy lessons, I remember 
the survivor of the ancien régime who was asked by 
what steps a certain windy lad who had risen from the 
streets could be converted into a gentleman. 

“Easy enough!” said the old gentleman acidly. “Just 
get him different grandfathers.” 

A master salesman, like a true gentleman or a race- 
horse, is born. Salesmanship is in the blood stream 
or it isn’t. If it is not present to start with, it can’t be 
supplied. 

I shall be told at once, of course, that there are many 
self-made salesmen. And names will be mentioned. And 
I shall agree. But I'll insist on defining “self-made.” 
A dull ax can be sharpened. 
“self-made” salesman, so-called, is merely one whose tal- 


I am convinced that the 


ents at the outset were latent or unsuspected; but you 
can take it that they were there, just as there was good 
steel in the ax even when it was rusty or dull. Training 
can improve talents, thank heaven! There is no sorrier 
spectacle in all the world than the man who has the mak- 
ings of a great salesman (or a great poet, musician, or 
artist), but whose talents are hidden and hindered by 
lack of sound training. But—training cannot create tal- 
ents. We have been thrown off the track too long by 
those who maintain that “anybody can sell,” who declare 
that selling is like doing tricks and you have only to 
master the routines, and who take salesmanship apart 





Sincerity — not high pressure or 
endless talk—is the torce which 


is bringing salesmanship out otf 


oo) 


the ‘doghouse’ ot public apathy. 


like a toy train and hold up the pieces between thumb 
and forefinger and say: “See, that’s what you need!” 
Salesmanship is again taking its rightful place close 
to the head of the business procession. For a while, 
depression dethroned it. Men who had been proud to 
be salesmen suddenly found themselves put in the “dog 
house” and pointed at, as if they had been doing some 
an inevitable 


thing very naughty. That was probably 


reaction from the overselling of salesmanship. We are 
now in a clearer-seeing era, and can get a better perspe 
tive on the whole subject. I am not one who likes to 
see salesmanship set up on a solitary pedestal, nor, on 
the other hand, do I think it should be spanked and 
told to stand in the closet. Suppose we reéxamine it 
briefly with a fresh understanding of its rightful place 
as one of the prime movers of business. 

Salesmanship, I repeat—personal salesmanship—is the 
whole man. And because of that, in drawing our pic 
ture of the master salesman, I think we are bound to 
say that his dominant characteristic is sincerity. He may 
be many other things, but he must be sincere. I once 


heard this remark made about a famous businessman: 


f 


“Whenever you spend a little time with him,” one « 










his most intimate friends said, “you become absolutely 
convinced that what he believes in can be done—and 
should be.” 

Even his enemies (and he was not without them) felt 
his persuasive power. He was a very great salesman. 
Sincerity is never achieved by a trick. Nor can it be 
counterfeited successfully. There is a faculty in human 
nature that enables most people, without conscious analy- 
They do buy 
Oh, often! 


But they do it warily, watching carefully to see where 


SIS, to distinguish sincerity from pose. 


| 


from sale smen whom they considet insincere. 


they are going to get “gypped”; or thinking well enough 


of themselves to believe that they can outsmart the 


ouy! Master salesmen do not grow in pad- 


that. 


“smart” 
doc ks like 
No, 


through him, as the sap goes through a tree. 


x CS all 


It has 


sincerity. starts at a man’s roots. It 


to do with his attitude toward life and the fundamental 
verities—with his faith in the importance of existence in 
general and of the particular projects on which he is 
He is He may be 
wrong about many things, but he is sincere in his wrong- 
Good salesmanship 


engaged. a believer, not a sneerer. 


ness. For that, others respect him. 
begins to get under way when respect is established, and 
not before. And genuine respect cannot be begotten with- 
out sinceritv. It is true that a man may be utterly sin- 
cere and still not possess a particle of the fire that makes 


a salesman; but that, you may be certain, is true in spite 


of his sincerity. and not because of it. 
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“It is true that a man should be able to tell the story 
he has to tell, clearly, forcefully, even dramatically.” 


. I put sincerity first in 
J drawing this picture of 
tpl the master salesman, 


p then, for two reasons: 
* 







¢ first, because it belongs 
P there; and, second, be- 
cause of the overemphasis 
; iy on other things which, in 
_ fact, are merely tag- 
alongs — necessary or de- 


sirable, to be sure, but not 





to be mentioned in the 
same breath with the 
basic requirement, sincer- 
ity. One of those second- 
ary things, of course, is 
the “gift of gab.” 
\ I don’t quite under- 
stand why the ability to 


y 


talk 
nearly everyone to be a sine qua non of Suc- 





and talk, and talk—is supposed by 


cessful salesmanship. It is true that a man 
should be able to tell the story he has to 
tell, clearly, forcefully, even dramatically; 
and spoken words are one means of “tell- 
ing.” But from the emphasis that so-called 
teachers of salesmanship put on voice training and foren- 
sic skill, one might imagine that polysyllabic platitudes 
were The Big Thing in selling. 

As a matter of fact, 5-cent words are usually better 
than $5 words in selling, if you can get 5-cent words 
that convey your meaning. Why? Simply because peo- 
ple understand the 5-cent words better. And salesman- 
ship is an exercise in mutual understanding: getting the 
prospect to understand your product as you do. But if 
big words are more natural to a man, if he knows what 
they mean and can convey his meaning better by using 
them, then by all means those are the words to use. 
There’s no ironclad rule. 

Also, as a matter of fact, some of the best salesmen 
have very little to say. They are not dumb to the point 
Nothing like that. But they listen far 


more than they talk. 


of glumness. 


| me be understood. I think one man can spate 
a torrent of words and still be an excellent salesman. 
I think another man can do little more than speak when 
spoken to, and also be an excellent salesman. The point 
is that the master salesman tells his story in a way to 
win conviction. If with a lot of words, then a lot of 
words. If with few words, then comparative silence. 
If it were possible, literally, to weigh a salesman’s words 
by number, volume of sound, or any other standard, you 
would still not have a true measure of his ability as a 
salesman. About all you can say with complete candor 
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and truth is that too few words can starve a sale, and 
too many can drown it. 

I knew a man who was applying for an important 
sales position. The president of the company had been 
favorably predisposed to him, and took him to lunch 
to get better acquainted. During the meal the appli- 
cant “turned on the dictionary.” Before the coffee came, 
the president’s verdict was “No!” That man literally 
talked himself out of the most important possible sale, 
to him—namely, the sale of his own services. 

Bearing on this point is the tale, probably untrue, but 
soul satisfying just the same, of the banqueteer who had 
had just a little more after-dinner speech making than 
he could swallow in one batch. He and his fellow listen- 
ers had become so restless that the chairman finally 
rapped for order. The gavel head flew off and hit this 


He blinked, 


shook his head, turned his eyes toward the head table, 


banqueteer squarely between the eyes. 


saw with loathing that the speaker was still going on 
and on, and muttered audibly: 
“Sock me again; I can still hear him!” 


Mary a talk-shocked buyer likewise mutters, “Sock 
me again!” Are such views conducive to order signing? 

A master salesman must be a good judge of how much 
verbal ammunition to shoot, and he must know where 
and when to shoot it to get the best results. 

There is a certain important and highly competitive 
business in the United States which has grown by leaps 
and bounds during the last ten years, despite depression 
and widespread business desperation. Good salesman- 
ship, naturally, has been a major contributor to this 
growth, and I was greatly impressed by what the presi- 
dent of this company had to say concerning his first 
experience with salesmanship. He was in college at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, at the time, studying engineering. 
His father, who owned a small machine shop in Kala- 
mazoo, designed a universal joint for automobiles, and 
asked the son to go to Detroit and see if he could sell 
some to the automobile manufacturers there. 

“How,” asked the young man, “do you sell?” 

“You just—sell!” vaguely. Maybe the old man wasn’t 
a born salesman! 

At any rate, with that instruction and no more, the 
college boy called at an automobile plant and asked for 
the purchasing agent, who presently came out to the 
reception room. 

“Well, sonny,” he boomed, “what can I do for you?” 

“This universal joint—” 

“Let’s see it.” The purchasing agent reached for the 
boy’s sample and vanished. Forty minutes later he re- 
appeared, returned the sample, and said, “Thanks, 
sonny!” That was all. The boy knew at once that he 
was no salesman; so, tucking his sample under his arm, 
he went off to see a friend who was working in another 
automobile factory. They chatted for a while, and pres- 
ently the friend asked to see what kind of a universal 
joint he thought he had there. They bent heads over it 
casually, and presently the friend said: 


“Do you mind if I show it to one of our engineers? 


“That's what it’s tor!” was the reply. 
The engineer was another young man. The three sat 


Nobody 


But the engineer drepped certain hint 


around a table and talked. thought 


or buying. 
the kind of universal joint his company would really 
like; and the college boy SAW where his tather’s inven 


But he thought it could be made 


tion didn’t entirely fit. 
| 


to. He went home and talked it over with his ta 


ther. 


The design was changed. Then he went back with a 


new sample, saw his friend and the engineer again, and 


got an order that eventually ran into a good deal of 


money. 

Salesmanship? Certainly not! Just pup luck. But 
that company president says that his entire subsequent 
selling philosophy (and millions in sales declare him a 


master salesman) has been built around some of the 


kernels of selling truth taught him by that first 
Let your 


your product. And he has said to his salesmen: 


experi 


ence. He even has a rule: buyer help design 
“Forget the formalities and highfalutin rules and for 


mulas. Remember just one thing: that you're out to do 
the buyer the service of selling him the kind of product 
he needs and really wants, the best product you can give 
him to suit his needs. And remember that the act of 
salesmanship is nothing but getting acquainted with the 


buyer and making a deal based | Continued on page 62| 
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By Selma Robinson 


N THE CITY of Washington, D. C., there is a three- 
story house built of dirt in 1773—166 years ago! It is not 
adobe, which is clay bricks mixed with straw, such as are 
common in Mexico and the American Southwest. It is 
not plowed-up sod, used by pioneers on Western prairies 
for their homes. Rather, it was made of slightly moist 
earth tamped solid in a form of construction known to 
the French as piséde terre. And it is nothing new. The 
historian Pliny (A.D. 23-79) noted that 250-year-old 
watchtowers built by Hannibal were still in use and that: 
“The walls are molded by enclosing earth within a frame 
of boards. They will last for centuries, are proof against 
rain, wind, and fire.” 

The Washington house bids fair to live up to Pliny’s 
promise. Not long ago house wreckers were consulted. 
They discovered that the walls had turned to stony hard- 
ness. Wrecking would cost so much that the owner de- 
cided to let the building stand. He since has enlarged it 
by adding a frame wing. 

To walk from the old to the new section of this house, 
which is now a tourist home, is the quickest way to un- 
derstand the difference between pise and ordinary forms 
of construction. The new rooms swelter in Washington’s 
mid-Summer heat, while the original structure is rela- 
tively cool and serene even on the most stifling days. 

So excellent is the dirt-wall insulation that its heat loss 
is much less than that of solid brick or of frame or veneer 
construction, affording a substantial saving in fuel costs 
and, perchance, air conditioning. In one case rammed- 
earth walls showed no trace of frost when the thermom- 


> 


eter dropped to 30 degrees below zero, a temperature 


i 











Still standing after 
166 years is this 
rammed - earth 
house in Washing 
ton, D. C. Its walls, 
hard as stone, were 
probably made in 
plank - constructed 
forms similar to 
those which are in 
use today (right). 


which coated the inside walls of other unheated buildings 
with frost. 

These sturdy walls of earth are also fireproof and sound 
proof. They discourage ambitious termites, vermin, and 
rodents. They stand against high winds. They are suit- 
able for large buildings. A rammed-earth church in 
France, 80 feet long by 40 feet wide, was 50 feet high. 
After 80 years of use it was gutted by fire, but a year 
later the walls were so solid they were used rather than 
razed when the church was restored. 

If pisé has all the advantages claimed for it, why are 
rammed-earth houses so rare in the United States? There 
are hardly 1,000 all told. 

And if the houses of pisé de terre are scarce, architects 
and builders who know about this type of construction are 
scarcer still. The low cost of pisé de terre construction 
work may, paradoxically, tend to limit its acceptance. 
There is very little money to be made from it by con- 
tractors and the skilled building trades. Even the archi- 
tects, collecting their customary percentage on total cost, 
make less on this type of building. It does not lend itself 
readily to commercial promotion. Yet it does seem that 
in areas suited to it by having proper soil under foot, it 
offers a solution to the low-cost housing problem. The 
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Rammed-earth building—a mode 


well known to Hannibal—now 


causes enduring modern homes to 
rise literally out of the ground. 


public, when it occasionally hears of rammed earth, is 


Hundreds flocked to watch the construc 


incredulous. 
tion of an earthen dwelling at Cabin John, Maryland. 
It looked all right and it felt all right, but the doubt- 
ers were convinced that there was a trick in it somewhere. 
“If it is really a dirt house you are building,” said one 
cynic, “I'll be back next year and see it collapse in a mud 
heap.” To- 
day the house is said to be stronger 


That was 17 years ago. 


















than ever. 
Nonetheless, there is reason for the 
general suspicion and hesitancy. The 


As the earth wall rises 
(right)—and labor need 
not be skilled—openings 
and joist slots (above) 
must be allowed for. 


first reason is that to build of pisé de terre the soil must 


be right. This is essential. Usually dirt that makes 
clods which resist crushing in the hand works out well. 
So does soil which, in a road or footpath, forms firm 
wet. 


when Topsoil containing 


ruts or remains hard 
decayed vegetable matter or any material which slacks 
will check, crack, and crumble. Subsoil such as that 
taken from a basement excavation is preferred. Some 
gravel does no harm. 

But let no tyro pisé builder guess. For a trifling cost, 
laboratories will make an analysis of soil samples, advis- 
ing whether sand or clay should be added and in what 
proportions. The agricultural experiment 
South Dakota State College, at Brookings, for example, 
will do it for $2. There ten years of experimenting on 
more than 100 test walls reduced to a scientific certitude 
what pisé builders of the Old World have long known. 


It is that the soil should be rich in sand, not clay. Earth 


station of 


containing 40 percent or more of sand is usually satis 


factory, but if the clay runs 30 percent or higher, sand 
should be added. 

The actual building of prsé walls is a s le me 
ical job. The dirt is simplv shovelled in fiy S 
within wooden forms, such as are used tor cone en 
tamped, then more dirt added, tamped, and so on. The 


forms usually are ten feet long, 36 inches high, and m 


ot planed 1'4-inch planks. The sides are held 18 inches 


apart by iron rods or bolts. Withdrawing the bolts from 


the walls at times presents difficulty. Greasing them 
placing a thin layer of fine, dry sand around 

as the earth is rammed into the form overcomes th 
trouble. 

The very durability of rammed-earth walls provides 
an obstacle to the amateur builder. If he does not care 
fully provide beforehand for all windows, doors, vents, 
plumbing, pipes, and electric cables, he will have to chisel 

or bore through a foot and half of 
earth the hardness of stone. But thes« 
are easily taken care of in the plans, and 
a carpenter can build the necessary 
forms. 

Some authorities prefer ramming the 


dirt into 9 x 9 x l8-inch molds to form 


blocks. ‘T hes« are then laid two < 


} 
the wall, with moist dirt or morta 


block method has the advantage of mak 
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Ramme rs made Oy a Blacksmith 
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ing it possible for a person to work at the job a few 
hours at a time, because the blocks can be stored under 
shelter for an indefinite period. 

One reason why buildings with earth walls have stood 
so long is that they are made thick. For dwelling houses 
rammed-earth walls should be from 18 to 24 inches thick 
for the first story. Their insulating quality varies di 


rectly with their thickness, and the deeply recessed win- 











ashington, D. C.? 


Just another homey house near Vi 
are of rammed earth 


But its first-story walls 
W. Spaulding (left) and ]. 


Cve, Yes 
Rotarian G. 
Institute, designe 


To the 


A. Davis, of Haskell 


s of the earth-ramming machine on page 
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dows add considerably to their traditional attractiveness. 

Why James A. Davis, in- 
structor in blacksmithing Lawrence, 
Kansas, asked that question and proceeded to answer it. 

He and Acting Superintendent G. Warren Spaulding, 
Rotary Club of Kansas, 
have developed a simple machine which gulps in earth 
has been mixed with binder, puts it under pres- 
ind delivers 8 x 


not mechanical rammers? 
at Haskell Institute, 


a member of the Lawrence, 


after it 
sure of 1,200 pounds per square inch, ; 
10 x 12-inch blocks weighing 65 pounds and almost as 


concrete. Three men and this machine turn 
out about 45 blocks an 
about 3,000 pounds, is mounted on rubber tires, and can 


The five horsepower 


hard as 


hour. The machine weighs 


be trailed anywhere behind a car. 
air-cooled engine is the only part which is subject to 
much wear, thus making for low upkeep. Contractors 


looking for new business might take profitable note that 


with such a machine, a small crew is said to have built 
walls for four-room houses for approximately $50. 

But ramming is the process employed in either meth- 
The dirt should not be soppy, nor should it be dry 


as it comes from 


od. 
Ordinarily it is about right 
the ground. Hand rammers are simple but sturdy tools 

a round or flat metal head, usually the size of a man’s 
Some builders use a wedge- 


as dust. 


fist, attached shaft. 
shaped rammer on the loose dirt in the form before fin- 
a flat-faced rammer; others use only 
different find they 
When fashioned of iron, they weigh 
about 15 pounds. Any blacksmith can make one. The 
workman simply tamps it with an up-and-down motion. 
The loose dirt compresses to half its space and when so 


ishing it off with 
flat-faced tools of 
satisfactory results. 


sizes, and give 





packed is dry 
and rings slight- 
ly as it is struck. 
A cubic foot may 
much 





weigh as 
as 150 pounds. 

the chief cost of 
hand is one of labor. Figures vary, but the usual saving 
over brick walls is 25 percent; over concrete walls, as 
much as 50 percent. Unskilled labor can do the work, 
but if members of one’s family—or neighbors called 
pro- 


ramming the walls by 


Obviously, 


for an old-fashioned bee—do the work, costs are 
Three men can, in a day, put up 


portionately lower. 
18-inch wall of the first story, or 48 


54 square feet of 
of 14-inch wall of the second. 

The great enemy of pisé is, of course, moisture. Thus 
the wall must be built upon a concrete or stone founda- 
The masonry foun- 
least 


tion that cuts off surface seepage. 
dation should extend below the frost line and 
12 inches above to prevent lifting due to action of the 
frost, or erosion by splashing. As a further precaution, 
there should be a layer of some approved dampproof 
material. 

Stucco seems to be the best method for protecting wall 
surfaces. Linseed oil or preparations having a tar or as- 
phaltic base provide a protective coating. The interior 
may be plastered directly on the earthen wall, but metal 
lathing is desirable. 

But rammed-earth building, like all trades, has its 
tricks. There is, for example, a labor-saving technique 
of doing corners; and wood blocks, creosoted to discour- 
age termites, should be set in the wall wherever window 
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Designed at Haskell Institute, this 
machine (below and right) turns 
out 65-pound earth blocks at a 
rate of 45 an hour. After it has 
been mixed with binder, the dirt 
is poured into the machine and 
subjected to pressure of 1,200 
pounds per square inch. Held 
together with mortar of the same 
material, the blocks form a wall 
possessing exceptional strength. 








or door frames are to be nailed to the structure. But all 


such points are meticulously explained in a 5-cent pam 
phlet, Rammed Earth Walls for Buildings, No. 1500, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture’s series.* 
But, even with its aid, the average man will feel the need 
of an architect, and probably a builder, just as he would, 
of course, were he utilizing wood, stone, or tile. 

With tinted stucco his to command, the pisé builder 
can finish his house in almost any color or architectural 
style, combining economy, utility, and beauty. Un- 
touched, the walls have the color of the natural earth. 
In the proper setting this is attractive. In Sweden, 
rammed earth is used not only for farm buildings, but 


also for cottages, bungalows, 


pe ee. 
a a 


Oslo, Norway, which attracted 
Government agents, construction en 


gineers, and plain citizens, many of 

whom were inclined to doubt its 
| 1 

strength. Karl J. Ellington, author 


ot Modern Pisé Building, now living 


in Seattle, Washington, was the archi 
tect tor the Hamsun house and dem 
onstrated that its earth walls had a 
load-bearing capacity of 30 to 35 tons 


per square foot! 
] , 
Pisé was used extensively in Bel 
gium in rebuilding many towns and 


} 
| 


COUNLTY districts destroved ea" the 
War. The Belgian Government arranged for putting up 
cottages and barns in prsé on several hundred desolated 
farms near Ypres, and in Ypres itself prsé houses of two 
and three stories have been built. 

Many tourists who exclaim over the delightful F re nch 
manor houses along the Rhone Valley are quite un 
aware of the heart of dirt beneath their picturesque 
whitewash. Some of these houses are six centuries old 
and sound as rock. British colonists, especially those in 
South Africa and in New South Wales, have emploved 
pisé in private and public buildings for more than 50 
years and have found it especially satisfactory in setth 
ments far from railroads. 

Now that a way has been found to analyze soil prop 
erly, there is no reason why rammed-earth houses should 
not enjoy some of the popularity in the New World 
that they have had so long elsewhere. They are not a 
fad or a novelty. In an Eastern State an enthusiast has 


completed plans for a new, strictly up-to-d 


ite pise 
house. Its lines are fashionable and modern, offering a 
distinct challenge to architects and contractors not only 
in the United States, but also in other countries, to revive 
interest in this, one of the oldest forms of construction 


known to mankind. 





and even mansions. The 
method has been found espe- 
cially helpful in Swedish col- 
onization, and the Govern- 
ment now subsidizes pisé con- 
struction on subsistence home- 
steads. Knut Hamsun, Nobel 
Prize winner in literature, or- 
dered one built for himself in 


* For list of publications on rammed 
2 


earth, turn to page 63 


That earth as a building 
material is not of recent 
introduction 1s proved by the 
multiple-family dwellings 
that soar skyward in the 
ancient city of Shiban, Ara- 
bia. Of clay construction, 
they still house occupants 
after more than 400 years. 
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“Most of the boys have a sort of chivalrous feeling about women.” 





With Women or Without? 


By Stephen Leacock 


Educator, Author, and Humorist 


HAVE HEARD it discussed ever so many times— 
heard it discussed, that is, by men when they’re by them- 
selves—whether you have a better time socially with 
women in the party, or whether it’s better without them. 
Of course by “men” I don’t mean boys of 20 or 25. I 
mean real men—fellers ranging from 40 up to where 
they dodder off into being old fellers. And by women 
I'm not thinking of the little kids of 18 or even 28; I 
mean the crowd that the fellers call the “girls,” meaning 
their wives and the other fellers’ wives or any “girl” stay- 
ing with one of their wives. Some of them may hit up 
as low as 28 or near it, but, of course, most of them are 
quite a bit past that. 

You see the question often comes up when you're or- 
ganizing something, whether to include the ladies or 
not. By the “ladies” I mean the women; as a matter of 
fact, we generally call them the “girls” among ourselves. 
But it’s 


pretty safe to say “girls” because that always pleases them 


It’s hard in a way to know what to call them. 


unless there are any young folk around to snicker. 
I live in Mariposa; 


So, as I say, in our home town 
you may know it, the census was inefficiently taken or 
we would have been up to 7,000 by this time. Anyway, 
if you don’t know Mariposa, you probably know lots of 


Perhaps, the humorist concedes, 
there are times when you want 
the ‘girls’ along—but offhand 
he isn’t able to think of many. 


towns just like it: a main street with a “business section” 
with plenty of electric wires on poles. Saturday nights 
the cars are parked one next to the other all along it— 
with side streets full of trees, and several mighty fine 
residences and five churches. It’s a town big enough to 
have everything you need for a town—a Y. M. C. A., 
two moving-picture houses, and a Rotary Club. It’s a 
go-ahead place, quite a few factories and public build- 
ings—we very nearly landed the county lunatic asylum, 
and have the county jail anyway. But I needn’t explain 
all that as most people live in towns just like Mariposa— 
or used to live in them before they went to the Big City 
and wish they lived in them still. 

So with so many social things going on, the question 
often arises about the ladies, the girls, and when you 
want them and when you don’t. Of course, most of the 
boys have a sort of chivalrous feeling about women, and 
are inclined to say, or to try to think, that social things 
are always better with them and hate to advocate 
leaving them out. But even at that there must be ex- 
ceptions, of course. So I thought I would just gather 
together a few of what I think to be these exceptions, and 
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see how far other men would agree with my ideas. ladies. Well, once you let women in on a trout stream. 
For example, I'll say straight out that as regards fish- you might as well send in a bunch of cattle. I never 
ing, you don’t want women in any fishing party. We realized they could seem so darned noisy. And then, 
have a lake right near the town where we go fishing in _ you see, you've got to fix up their lines, and this day we 
motorboats, and we have quite a lot of trout streams — had even to bait their hooks as it was too early and too 
where some of the boys have special preserves and ponds, — cold for flies. That means that the women hang tight to 
and we get up partes, mostly Saturday afternoons, and you: you can’t shake them—thev just won't shake 
go fishing. And there, I say, you don’t want women. So I found myself with Angus’ sister hooked on to 
We had an example of it last Summer of how crazy it~ me and I couldn't shake her. I'd put her in a good spot 
is to take women out fishing. About half a dozen of us — and tell her to stay right there, and then I'd dive thr ugh 
have fishing rights on a trout stream about 15 miles out — the brush across a bend in the river and in five minutes 
of town. It’s a peach of a place—just too small to be © she'd be right beside me again—for a new hool id an 
exactly a river and too big to be what you'd call a creek. other worm. I told her to try a cast and fitted on a lead 
In lots of places you can’t wade across it, and it has big and right away she hooked an elm tree—the one kind 
trees to shade It and here and there IS an Open spot wide of tree that will catch up 1) teet of line and never let it 
enough for a good cast. We've got about three or four go. That woman may have been crazy over fishing 


miles of water and you can start in walking that stream — but next time she can go and be crazy by herself som 
in the morning with three or four other fellers and in where else. The meanest thing about it was that Angus 
less than half an hour you're strung out ull you don’t himself sneaked off alone away up the stream 

know where one another is—each feller by himself, quiet What made the day worse was that having the ladies 
as an Indian, and you won't come together till evening. 


And yet if the other boys weren't there, it wouldn't be the 





















same thing. But | don't need to tell you that. 

Well, of course, we always go by ourselves—just us 
boys. But last Spring Angus Fraser’s sister had come 
out from Scotland and Angus said that she was just 
craZy over hshing and suggested that Wwe make up 
a party and take the ladies with us—I mean the 
girls. Angus is such a good feller we didn’t like 
to say no. He’s a minister, but he’s all right; and 
of course he can cast a fly as none of us can be- 
cause he’s fished in Scotland and caught salmon, 
and what do they call them—gillies? 

So we made up a mixed party and took along the 


“Right away she hooked . . . the one kind of tree 
that will catch up 30 feet of line and never let it go.” 


Illustrations by 
John Norment 























30) 


with us we had to knock off fishing for lunch—I mean 
a real lunch all fussed up under a tree. We lost at least 
an hour over it. Anyone who really knows trout fishing 
knows what it means to stop for lunch! Who wants 
All you need are sandwiches on one hip and 


But 


lunch? 
something to sluice them down with on the other. 
with women there, nothing will do but a dolled-up 
lunch, with plates and napkins and a lot of stuff to wash 
up afterward. Luckily there’s generally some nut among 
the men, a little soft on women, who will do the wash- 
ing up and give the other men a chance to beat it. But 
on the whole when you go fishing, you don’t want any 
women along. Candidly I don’t think there was ever a 
woman born who really liked fishing. They just lie 
about it. Women can lie and never know it. 

Another social case where you'd think women are al- 
most necessary is that of get-together parties of old pals. 
And yet I'm not so sure about it. I remember an old- 
gang party that Jim Lane gave one evening last Summer. 
Jim’s the manager of one of the banks; he has a fine 
residence on one of the side streets that has a big veranda 
off it all shut in with grape vines. Well, would you 
believe it, before the old gang had been going 20 min- 
utes, all the men were out on the veranda smoking 
cigars and talking about the New Deal and all the 
women left bunched in the liv- 
You all know how 


pleasant and easy it is to talk 


Ing-room. 


politics out on a veranda, just 
half lighted up, and with a 
sweating pitcher of cider stand- 
ing on a big brass tray and lots 
more ina jug. It’s too good to 
leave. And few 


minutes Mrs. Jim would dive 


then every 
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stenographer. And-of course, all women cheat at bridge 
—in fact, if you come to that, they cheat at anything. 
They make out they can’t add, but they can add all 
right, only they add crooked. No, sir, if you want a 
real game of cards with a real chance to keep the money 
you win, then leave the girls out of it everytime. 

The same with pool and billiards. Several of the boys 
have pool tables in their homes and one or two have the 
big English billiard tables. Now there’s a real game. 
Let me get beside a billiard table, with the green cloth 
bright with the light and a jug and glasses on the mantel- 
piece over the fire, and a man to play with just nicely 
worse than | am—and | wouldn’t call the King my uncle. 
But then neither would the King, I’m sure. And it’s 
nice, too, to have a four-handed game, or a game of 
snooker with half a dozen fellers playing. But once you 
let women into a billiard room, it’s all off. You might 
as well let in a bunch of steers. Honestly, they seem 
all over the place at once. I don’t say it in any unchival- 
rous sense, but you can’t even draw back your cue for a 
shot without the butt of it bumping into one of them. 
And when it’s their turn to shoot, they won't shoot with- 
out a lot of talking, aiming, and fiddling and falling all 
over the table. No, no, billiards is an exception. 

I've left out so far the case of golf as one of these 
social exceptions, but there I think 
that all men will admit the case is 
overwhelming. Anyone knows 
that who has ever stood by while 
a woman is teeing up a ball and 
going to drive. Anyone knows it 
who has heard a woman count the 
strokes on a hole. But I won't re- 
fer to golf in detail. It would be 
too mean. The right thing to do 
at a golf club is to have a regula- 








out on the veranda and drag 








one or two men in, and they'd 
turn just as silent as dead fish 
and look miserable till they got 
just half a chance to sneak back 
sideways. 

As a matter of fact, it’s the 
| don’t 

don’t 


same thing at dances. 


mean to say that you 


want women at a dance—of 


; “I don't 
course they're all right there. Pg Oe 
But for the men who are men 

and not just young boys, the best part of a dance is to 
get off upstairs, somewhere in a card room or library, 
and chat. You don’t care if you ever come down. 

Take a similar case—bridge. It sounds a little mean 
to say it, but if you want to get a good evening of 
bridge, you don’t want ladies. I don’t say they don’t 
take an interest in cards, but they don’t seem to. I never 
saw a set of women sit down to cards without there 
being some brand-new piece of local gossip that seems 
to have burst all of a sudden and that they want to 
talk about. I saw a bridge party all spoiled last Christ- 


mas time because a politician had skipped out with a 





say that you don’t want women 
. —they're all right there.” 


tion day for the ladies, or at least 
special hours when they can play 
—say, from 8 to 9:30 o’clock every 
morning. 

I struck a peculiar case, how- 
ever, the other night when I went 
with some people to a big show 
put on by the high-school pupils. 
Everybody has to take tickets each 
year for that because they always 
put it on in aid of the hospital, 
and then the hospital puts one on in aid of the high 
school, and so we all go. Well, this night I couldn't 
help saying to the feller next to me that I thought the 
chorus put on as good a dancing show as you see even in 
New York; and I admitted that there was one thing, 
anyway, the girls could do better. He laughed and he 
said I had it all wrong there. The chorus weren’t girls 
at all; they were the boys of the senior gymnastic class 
dressed up. He said they’d found by experience that 
the boys are more supple, they dance better, and they 
look more feminine. 

Odd, isn’t it? But these things are the exceptions. 
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By James Montagnes 


INING is Canada’s second industry. Agricul- 
ture is first. The one-time fur-trapping, then grain- 
growing nation is now rapidly on its way to become one 
of the great mineral-producing countries of the world, 
thanks to rich deposits lying beneath Arctic ice. 

The growth of the mining industry has been on a 
boom basis in recent years, with gold the leading min- 
eral. Its production has increased from 473,000 fine 
ounces in 1911 to more nearly 5 million fine ounces in 
1938, according to Government figures; from 30 produc- 
ing gold mines in 1931 to nearly 150 producing gold 
mines at the end of 1938. Canada’s mineral output in 
1938 amounted to 440 million dollars, which was double 
that of 1927. Gold accounts for about one-third of the 
total. 

Canada mines gold, nickel, copper, lead, zinc, plati- 
num, silver, oil, coal, asbestos, radium, salt, gypsum, sul- 
phur, altogether 18 metals, 20 nonmetallic minerals, struc- 
tural minerals, and four fuels. This mineral production 
gives direct employment to more than 112,000 persons, 
with a pay roll of nearly 140 million dollars, brought 
dividends of 100 million dollars to investors in 1938, ac- 
counted for mining-stock valuation of nearly 134 billion 
dollars on the Toronto Stock Exchange, the world’s larg- 
est mining mart. 

Gold is the most important mineral in Canada today. 
New gold fields are being constantly sought. Remotest 
and most important find in the past few years has been 
in the Northwest Territories, that vast area north of the 
Canadian Provinces, where Eskimos live. On the shores 
of Great Slave Lake, its tributary rivers, and near-by 
lakes, gold has been found to such an extent that one of 
Canada’s ten conservative banks two years ago sent two 
young bankers by airplane from Edmonton. And at 
the end of the nearly 1,000-mile air trip those two bankers 
opened the remotest Canadian bank in a log cabin on 
the shores of the Yellowknife River, so named by early 
explorers who found there primitive Indians using knives 
made of a yellow metal, gold or copper. These metals 
have since been found there and now are being located in 
commercial quantities, even though the nearest railway 
is almost 600 miles to the South and Edmonton is the 
nearest city. 

By the end of the 1938 Summer mining season, about 
4,000 claims had been staked in the Great Slave Lake- 
Yellowknife mining area and two mines were producing. 

Mining is opening up the North American Continent’s 


Miners drilling into a pitchblende vein below Arctic 
ice—now the world’s greatest known source of radium. 
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most northern frontiers. Towns are being hewn from 


virgin bush in Northern Canada. Alongside unfished 
lakes, log cabins and frame houses are going up, mine 
structures are towering above the near-by bush. Plank 
roads and store fronts attest to new towns. 

Here and there across Canada’s northland, mines are 
going into production, one or two, sometimes more, at 
one place. Miners come in to work far underground as 
tunnels are drilled. Housing shortage is common; tent 
towns are everywhere. Merchants move in to supply the 
needs of the new working population. Builders, con- 
tractors, and all the allied trades follow, transforming 
the frontier town in a few years to a modern small city, 
with paved roads, modernistic stores, a town hall with a 
town council. Automobiles move along streets which 
lead to bush roads. Supplies still come in by tractor in 
Winter, by water in Summer, by plane all year round.* 
Moving-picture theaters come to new towns where all 
films have to be shipped in by plane. Highways and 
railways are being extended northward to touch these 
new mining towns. 

There 1S the now classic story ol prospector Gilbert 
LaBine, who in 1930 flew over Great Bear Lake, was 
landed with a prospector companion, supplies, canoe, and 
material to make a sled so he could stay all Winter. 
They faced heavy storms, snow blindness, and extreme 
cold, but discovered pitchblende, a dark ore containing 
much silver and, what is more important, radium. To- 
day, just 26 miles below the Arctic Circle, LaBine’s find 
is a producing mine, a post-office address, Port Radium, 
where 100 men work the year round in tunnels which have 
already been sunk more than 500 feet below the surface. 
Here Canadian Governor-General Lord Tweedsmuir, an 
honorary Club of Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, visited and went fishing the Summer of 1937. 


member of the Rotary 


Here radium is produced in such quantities as to have 
knocked the world price of radium from nearly 2 million 


hters of the Northland, by James Montagnes, Tre 
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So isolated are the gold- and radium-mining camps in the 
Arctic that airplanes (left) are the most practical means of 
transportation.. They-carvy everything from milk and soap to 
mining machinery. Even prospecting is done from the air. 


A Canadian bank estab 

lished a log-cabin branch 
Ng (below) on the Yellow- 
knife River to serve the 
gold camps in the Great 
Slave Lake district. Built 
in 1938 in the Arctic wil- 
derness, it 1s surrounded 
by rich producing mines. 





Nine years ago Gilbert LaBine 
(right) pros pected the Great 
Bear Lake region with one com- 
panion. He discovered the rich 
Arctic deposits of radium ore. 
dollars an ounce to $750,000 an ounce. That is Canada’s 
most northern mine to date. 

The Canadian Federal and Provincial Governments 
help the mining industry each Summer to locate new 
mineral areas by sending out hundreds of parties of min- 
ing engineers, surveyors, veteran prospectors, and student 
mining engineers to finecomb definite regions and report 
on the mineral showings. These reports are studied by 
prospectors as well as mining engineers of big and little 
mining companies. Possibilities are then carefully in- 
vestigated. Aerial photographs are taken by the Cana- 
dian Government and by air-transport operators, and are 
similarly studied for mineral showings. 

While many prospectors today still operate on their 
own, or on a grubstake from a small group of not too 
wealthy people, the trend today in Canada is for pros- 
pectors to work for big financial organizations, business 
firms which already have one or more mines in opera- 
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During the recovery process the 
radium ore is dissolved in vats like 
these (below). Pre paring a 
tube of radium compound to be 
shipped in a heavy lead 
(middle)... . Radium is kept ina 


block of lead in a safe (bottom). 


cylinde) 


W tons of pitchblende (top) 
ed to yield a single gram of 
Pouring solutions of 
perium bromide (middle 
Fr} in one of the final stages 
me recovery process. All the 
pas but 600 grams of radium. 








tion, and who are using thei prohts to locate more mines 


igainst the day their present pre 


i I 


perties run out ¢ 
\ tactor which has necessitated this trend is the 


moteness ot the 


new mining regions. It costs money 
big money—to charter airplanes to take prospectors wit! 
; 
supplies into distant, largely unmapped regions, to have 


them picked up again, to « their report 


rts Si es 
al regular intervals, and ter to ship In mining ma 
chinery and all supplies by air. Today producing mines 
have exploration companies which are busy the yc 


round looking for new strikes 

One of the largest mining companies in the Dominion 
is spending annually about one mil | 
exploratory work. Some spend more, others 
the work pays, for new strikes are being mack 
Northwest Territories as well as n ot 


ern Canada, strikes which are 


now DCL ( L1L¢ 
production stages. 
Another feature of big companies financing new d 
velopments is that management is better, the overh« 


ol selling stock to the publi is eliminated, and a 


can come more quickly into production when money 


readily available. Then when the mine is in operation, 
or starting operation, with ample survey work done to 
show that there is ample ore, public stock selling is be 


gun, for no company has sufhcient funds to keep a num 


ber of producing mines in operation 
Another result of mining-company exploration work 


IS that power sources are being dev loped. Electricity 1s 


being derived from far northern lakes and rivers to run 
the mines and the mining communities. Even the mines 
in the Northwest Territories have electric light in the 


] 
| 
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tunnels and the houses, electric equipment of all kinds, 












Irctic miners enjoy 
hot running wate? 
and other comforts 
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some operated by new hydropower developments, others 
by oil-burning Diesel engines. 

Nearly everyone in Canada, it seems, is interested in 
mining. Many small syndicates are formed by small 
business people and salaried employees, hoping to have 
something valuable in the claim they have staked some- 
where in the North country after one of the numerous 
prospectors has approached them with Government-as- 
sayed samples, or after they have grubstaked a prospector. 
Hundreds of these hopeful mines never reach the pro- 
duction stage: they lack sufficient funds, they run out 
of ore, Or there is some other reason. It is estimated that 
it costs $400,000 to bring a mine to the production stage. 

Modern science has played a leading réle in the rapid 
development of Canada’s mining industry. Areas where 
mines are now in operation would not have been found 
for decades had It not been for the airplane. Likewise, 
many of the mining fields found from the air would not 
have been capable of development had it not been for the 
freight-carrying airplane. Today Canada leads the world 
in the amount of air-borne freight, and carries more than 
three times all the freight and express carried by all 
United States foreign and domestic lines. And most of 
that freight is for use at the mines. 

Entire mines have been made possible by the airplane. 
from the aerial prospector to the bringing in of mining 
machinery. It is common for Canadian airplanes to carry 
ton-weight Diesel engines. It is an everyday experience 
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dig deeper into the earth. Ore reserves which could 
not be safely tapped a few years ago are now being 
developed. At one northern Ontario gold mine a mile- 
long tunnel was dug at a depth of 2,000 feet, a cavern 
excavated at the end of the tunnel, and a power house 
built into the cavern. Today new tunnels are being ex- 
cavated from this central station deep in the bowels of 
the earth, so that more gold ore can be brought to the 
surface and run through the mill. 

Every section of Canada except the small Province of 
Prince Edward Island contributes to mineral production. 
Ontario is by far the largest mineral-producing Province, 
its output equalling the total of all other sections of the 
Dominion. British Columbia, Quebec, Nova Scotia, Al- 
berta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Yukon, New Brunswick, 
and the Northwest Territories follow in that order. 

While gold is the chief mineral mined in Ontario, 
nickel, copper, palladium, iridium, platinum, and silver 
swell the total by millions of dollars. In nonmetallic 
minerals, Ontario produces in multimillion-dollar quan- 
tities natural gas, magnesium sulphate, salt, cement, lime, 
stone, sand, and gravel. The leading products of British 
Columbia are copper, gold, lead, silver, zinc, and coal. 

Quebec has much gold, copper, asbestos. and structural 
materials. Coal, gypsum, sand, and gravel are Nova 


Scotia’s main contributions. Alberta has coal. natural 
gas, and oil, the latter just coming into big pr’ —_-uon, 


having tripled its output in 1938 over that of 1937. Cop- 
per, gold, and zinc are the metals 
from Manitoba and_ Saskatche- 
wan. The Yukon and Northwest 
Territories produce largely gold 
and silver, though radium and oil 
now come from the Northwest 
Territories as well, that area pro- 
ducing nearly enough crude oil 
to operate all the mining machin- 
ery and Diesel-powered boats op- 
erating in the area. New Bruns- 
wick’s main contribution to the 
mineral wealth of the Dominion 
is coal. 

To spur the development of the 
mining industry, the Provincial as 
well as Federal Governments have 











for air-transport operators to figure ho ~ to carry some 
heavy and awkward piece of mining mach: ery. Aerial 
loads contain everything from a bottle of milk to a 
2,000-pound ore wagon; everything from canoes fastened 
alongside the fuselage to live cows strapped inside the 
cabin; everything from soap to overcoats. 

Likewise modern science has helped with the estab- 
lishment of radio stations throughout Canada’s north- 
land to keep the mines far beyond the railway and tele- 
graph lines in constant touch with civilization. And 
again science has come to the rescue of producing mines 
which would have had to shut down except that with 
modern machinery and metals it has been possible to 


Map by Ben Albert Benson 


made many concessions in addi- 
tion to building roads and railways to mines which were 
many miles from the railways. Some tax exemptions have 
been allowed. Mining promotion has been carefully in- 
vestigated to weed out the high-pressure stock-selling 
groups. Because air-mail and radio services have been put 
into operation, miners in the remotest parts of the Do- 
minion need be no more than a few days distant from a 
city newspaper. 

Mining as Canada’s second largest business is far dif- 
ferent from mining in the days of the Yukon gold rush. 
The romantic picture of the old mining camps has gone. 
It has been replaced by the efficient big-business mining 
of a modern scientific world. 
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Piease Take Care 
By Paul W. Kearney 


"VE BEEN a pushover for magicians all my life. 
I’ve sat for hours enthralled by sword swallowers and 
fire eaters, by glass dancers and suave gentlemen who 
cut ladies in half. But the most amazing trick I ever saw 
was not performed on the stage, but on a south Jersey 


His 


trick consisted of taking two handfuls of excitedly buzz 


farm by an affable farmer named Henry Brown. 


ing bees out of a hive and putting them into his mouth! 

To prove there was no hocus-pocus involved, Mr. 
Brown, a Russian by birth and a beekeeper from the 
greatest bee country in the world, generously offered 
to let me try the same trick. But since it takes me 15 
minutes to get a cup of coffee cool enough to drink 
and I can’t conceive of a hotter morsel than a mouthful 
of bees—I declined. 

I was glad that I did, too, when Brown, whom you 
may have seen in the newsreels, explained that his 
famous “stingless bees” really weren't stingless. They 
are armed with the fiery weapons of all bees, he said, but 
rarely use them because they are just good natured. 

But who am I to know when even a good-natured bee 
may begin to lose his temper when he tickles my tonsils? 
However, I did thrust a bare hand into the hive to pick 
out one “super” after another and brush the bees off 
rather rudely with my fingers—to put a hatful of them 
on my head. Soon I was literally covered with buzzing 
bees, as was my wife, who came along. And we didn’t 
get a single sting for our brashness! 
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Photo: Science Servic 


of the Bees! 


They produce a toothsome waflle 


spread and a ne wax—but anv 
orchardman will tell vou that 


this is their least important job. 
For centuries bee men never have worked around 
hive without a face veil and gloves or, in later genera 
tions, without a puff of smoke to render the insects 
harmless. Yet here is a man with nearly 4 million bees 
so thoroughly good natured that the rankest neophyt 
can handle them with impunity. 

To be sure, Brown has 31 million “standard” bees that 
The 
brown German bees have ugly dispositions; and some ol 


the black Italian variety would rather sting a man than 


would not tolerate such monkey business. rusty 


caress a honeysuckle bloom. 

The secret, he explains, is crossbreeding. He selects 
the most amiable members of a certain species and mates 
them with other picked species—sometimes fertilizing 
them artifici: .y—to produce a stock which, after many 
generations, displays no resentment at man’s interfe: 
ence. Lighter in color and larger in body than most 
bees, they are not only even tempered, but also better 
honey producers. They have a greater nectar-carrying 
capacity, or “pay load,” and tongues that are much longer 
than those of normal bees. 

The “stingless” bee is not a mere novelty; he is a 
commercial improvement. The fact that these bees don’t 
sting makes it possible for a keeper to handle at least 
50 percent more hives a day than he could were he to 


spend time in smoking or in observing other precautions 
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Photos: I w. Brownell 
A swarm of honey bees clustered 
around their queen (above). cas 
The bee (right) 1s extracting 
nectar from a clover blossom. 


Honey flavor depends on kind of 


flowers used in its production. 
which naturally slow up operations in beekeeping. 
In two hours’ visit with Henry Brown I learned a lot 


One 
was that although there are supposed to be 250 billion 
bees in the United States, there are no native American 
breeds. Another was that of some 600 million pounds of 
honey produced annually, the bees themselves eat more 
than half of it. Although the remainder of the crop has 
a market value of 15 million dollars, that figures out at 
about $18 a year for each of the 800,000 beekeepers in the 


of other extremely interesting facts about bees. 


United States. 

No, honey is not a get-rich-quick proposition. The 
American consumption is about 1.3 pounds per capita 
annually, but the vast bulk of the business is local and 
at prices too low to warrant shipment. Then, too, thou- 
sands of bec keepers take only enough honey for their 
own tables, and thousands of others aren’t much con- 
cerned about the honey, for they keep the bees for other 
purposes. True, there are a few big shippers, such as 
the firm in Chicago which markets honey in carload 
lots. And there are apiaries in California with as many 
as 20,000 colonies—with 50,000 to 70,000 bees in a colony 
but such large plants are rare. 

Most honey, of course, is used on the table—and I 
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would like a nickel for every breakfast I’ve made of 
honey on whole-wheat toast! It’s used also in pastry 
cooking, in sweetening cereals in lieu of sugar, and for 
homemade cough remedies. And did you ever taste the 
classic folk drink of the Catskill Mountain region called 
“methiglum”? It’s applejack sweetened with honey. 

Honey has other uses, too. Bakers use it in quantities 
because it retains moisture and keeps bread fresh, and 
meat packers are experimenting with honey-cured meats. 
Smoking pipes are cured with it; millions of golf balls 
have honey centers; and tons of patent medicines are 
made more palatable through the handiwork of the bees. 

There are 250 varieties of honey in the United States, 
only about two dozen of which are sold commercially 
and they are all blends. Honey flavors and quality vary 
in different sections of the country, and even at different 
seasons of the year as forage changes. Because of these 
factors, honey varies in color from pure white to dark 
brown and, where thistle abounds, even green. In the 
North, clover is the principal honey crop, but in Cali 
fornia, sage, wild buckwheat, and orange blossoms are 
the raw materials. Sometimes the flavor 
reveals the source, sometimes not. If 
you've ever been down South and tasted 
the honey made from chinquapin, you 
knew beyond question that that bitter 
stuff didn’t come from clover. And one 
mouthful of the nauseating substance 
the little devils make from rhododen- 
drons will keep you from touching 
honey again as long as you live! 

But the don’t because 
they’re in business solely to satisfy them- 
selves. They produce honey for their 
own use. If we try to seize their sur- 
For, ideologies to 


bees care, 


plus, we’ve got to take our chances. 
the contrary notwithstanding, the only reason we have 
honey on our tables is overproduction. The basic skill 
of beekeeping is to keep the workers working and to 
keep the drones down so the efforts of the producers 
won't be consumed by the boys on “relief.” 

Actually it is no problem to keep the workers work- 
ing—the catch is to keep them at work in the same hive 
so you can garner the yield. Once the hive becomes 
crowded, the colony will swarm or, in our language, 
move to another apartment. The device for preventing 
this is the movable frame or hive box in which the lower 
half is given over to the bees and the upper half is hung 
with foundation combs prepared from beeswax. The 
two apartments are separated by a screen fine enough to 
keep the large queen from coming upstairs and estab- 
lishing more brood cells there, yet large enough to allow 
the smaller workers access to the storage combs. 

Laying down a foundation for the bees to work on 
accomplishes two things. First, it saves weeks of time 
because they don’t have to waste energy constructing 
the foundation themselves—which they wisely won’t do 
if the one that man provides meets the proper specifica- 


tions. Second, it reduces the number of drone cells to an 
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absolute minimum by presenting the bees with a uni- 
form pattern to follow. Otherwise they would build a 
certain number of larger cells for the loafers to be sure 
of having suitable prospective mates for their queen. 
When these “supers” are filled with honey, they are 
replaced with empty frames. If the bees are working 
fast in a good season, the keeper has to be on the alert o1 
they will fill up all the frames and start to swarm. 
The thing I had heard about bees years ago—perhaps 
I read it in Maeterlinck—was that the hexagonal cell is 


1 


the most efhcient shape that could be devised for the 


purpose. Brown confirmed this by producing a treat 
ise by a British engineer, who figured there were only 
three possible designs by which the cells could be made 
all the same without any waste of space. The most eth 


cient—for convenience and strength—is the hexagon. 


B::: also may be credited with another engineering 


acnievement, Brown pointed out: the world’s first ap 
plication of air conditioning. Good ventilation in a hive 
is essential because of the excessive moisture produced 
by the evaporation of the nectar’s high liquid content. 
But the bees solved that problem centuries ago by hav- 
ing one squad of workers at either end of the hive fan 
ning vigorously with their wings so that damp air is 
driven out and dry air is drawn in. 

Not content with having mathematicians and engi 
neers by the ears, the bees also have put the chemists in 
their place. Attempts have been made to duplicate honey 
by artificial means in the laboratory, but the ventures to 
date have been so unsatisfactory and unreliable that bees 
have accorded them nothing more than a vigorous and 
contemptuous “Bronx cheer.” 

Yet the honey-production angle of beekeeping is its 
least important phase, and even with professional bee 
keepers it is only one source of revenue. There is a cer 
tain market for “package bees” which are sold at around 
$1 a pound—a pound numbering about 5,000 bees. 
Queen breeding also is a business pursued by the unique 
method of continually removing a colony’s queen so 
puzzled workers will continue to feed the larvae that 
mysterious but potent “royal jelly” which alone produces 
queens. A fertile queen costs from 75 cents to $1.50, in 
case you're interested! 

The bee’s more vital activity—one which overshadows 
the economic importance of honey production at least 
20 times—is the work of cross-pollination, and few of us 
appreciate the true significance of this function. New 
Dr. Frank E. 
Lutz, curator of entomology at 
the American Museum of Nat- 


Zealanders, says 





Ys 

*is 
More important than their honey en 
making is cross-pollination of j 
plants by bees. The bee (right) 
has flower pollen on its back... . 
The finger (right above) points 
to the queen bee of this colony. 





ural History, can thank the bees for the present im 
When 


portance of ther sheep white settlers 


raising. 


, 
ANUMALS 


first introduced sheep into that country, the 

did not thrive because of lack ot clover. So clover 
was introduced, but in the absence of a cross-pollinating 
igent it did not produce seed, and the settlers were 
tronted with the problem of importing seed every season 
until some keen mind hit upon the idea of im} 0 9 
bumblebees instead. 

More directly than this, the bees serve mankind to an 
incalculable extent in the pollination ot apples, plums 
peaches, oranges, and numerous other products of the 
orchard and tarm. Enough bees turned loose in an 
orchard can double the fruit crop, and it is estimated 
that bees are responsible for at least 75 percent of Amer 
ca’s clover and alfalta—which to you and me means 
lamb chops and pot roast of beet! 

The upshot ol this is that today ad great Many orchard 
ists and tarmers keep a hive of bees tor every acre of 


crop land. And those who don't do that hire beeke« pers 
like Henry Brown to put out colonies on their farms at 


the standard rate of $5 a hive. 


Truly, the bees are wonderful little creatures. They 


pioneered in engineering, in chemistry, in the science 
of ventilauon, and they play an invaluable role in agri 


culture. They even anticipated the dreams of the true 


feminist by many centuries and accorded the female 


pursuit of a career that 
] 


i) 


such a complete freedom in the 
the lady bees do all the work while the gentlemen « 
nothing but sit home and eat. 

Which, as Henry Brown points out, is as it should be 
For who are we to question the wisdom of the bee? 
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Dur Objects of Rotary are to encourage and fost, 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 

(1) The development of acquaintance as an opportu 
nity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and profes 
sions, the recognition of the worthiness of all usefu 
occupations, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of hi 
occupation as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 


(4) The advancement of international understanding 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of bus: 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service 





FEditonal Comment 


Needed: A Bump on the Nose 


A SUCCESSFUL businessman who is also a univer- 
sity trustee, widely read, cultured, thoughtful, and a good 
judge of human nature, was discussing a certain young 
man. “I have known him,” he said, “since he was 5 years 
old. He has a fine mind, and in school he has used it to 
advantage, at least to the extent of getting good grades. 
He was home last week from college; he is taking grad- 
uate work for a Ph.D. degree in English. He is 23 years 
old, and the thing that impressed me most about him 
was his complete unconcern about earning his living. He 
is satisfied that somehow, in due time, it will be arranged, 
by somebody—somebody else. Things have been ar- 
ranged for him by others ever since he was born.” 

An increasing number of people, including some edu- 
cators who have their feet squarely on the ground, be- 
lieve that the case of this young man is far too typical 
today. They say it represents the severest indictment 
of the present so-called higher education. 

Employment officials assembling not long ago at a 
regional gathering of personnel associations brought out 
the fact that a principal reason why jobs often are not 
given to youngsters just out of college is because their 
attitude toward employment is such a curious one. They 
expect to be given fairly large salaries and congenial 
work, yet they are very little concerned about what they 
are to give in return. All their lives they have been on 
the receiving end of things. They have been fed, clothed, 
and cared for, and have not had to turn a hand to help 
their families or themselves. To many of them it is a 
shock to learn that as adults they are expected to stand up 
and fight and give value for what they get. Increasing 
numbers of employers, these personnel officials declared, 
prefer to wait for a year or two before they hire these 
fresh products of the colleges—“at least until they have 
had their noses bumped a bit.” 

Probably some of the fault lies with the home, and 
urban living. Cash allowances are given to city children, 
many of whom never do a lick of work to earn the 
money. Probably part of the fault lies with school and 


college teachers; too many of them turn their faces to 
theories about life, rather than to the actualities of living. 
“There is some good evidence,” said Dr. Henry C. Link, 
a Rotarian contributor, discussing what he called “the 
vice of education” in his provocative book The Return 
to Religion, “that the prolongation of formal education 
results in a deterioration of personality.” 

The “gimme” attitude is the negation of the service 
ideal. True education, whether in home or in school, in- 
sists that a primary quality of adulthood is ability to 
take care of oneself; which means to give, more than it 
means to get. But mid-Summer’s here for most read 
ers of this magazine. And the youngsters will be swarm- 
ing in and out of the house for another month yet. 
Perhaps this is exactly the felicitous season subtly to sug- 
gest to the young bloods some of the things they will be 
expected to give—if you can do it in between their tennis 
matches and beach picnics. 


Union Men Wear the Wheel 


Ty Rotary Club of Chicago has recently voted to 
open two classifications to representatives of labor or- 
ganizations. Thus it brings to a concrete close a 12-month 
discussion of the possibility. (What Chicago members 
thought of the proposal is sampled in an editorial in 
the January, 1939, Rorartan.) Ata future date the Club 
will admit one new member under the classification 
“Labor-Union Associations,” another under “Railroad 
Brotherhoods.” But this may not come soon. Caution 
in the choice of men has been urged by many—by Ro- 
tary’s Founder, Paul P. Harris; by Immediate Past 
President Wm. Ayer McKinney, who introduced the 
plan; and even by labor leaders themselves. 

But whether or not its next move is sudden, “Old 
Number One” has already taken a long step. Not only 
will Rotary’s largest Club hear the other side (of man- 
agement-labor difficulties), but soon it will also embrace 
the other side. That should pay dividends in increased 
mutual understanding and respect between two groups 
whose interests are parallel, but whose philosophies have 
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too long been illogically antagonistic. Certainly, by this 
move, Chicago Rotarians chalk up another achievement 
on the scoreboard of Rotary progress. 

But it is not fair to leave the impression that the Chi- 
cago Club is pioneering the idea. At least a dozen other 
Clubs from Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, to San Diego, 
California, have members in labor-union classifications. 
When Rotary International compiled its Outline of 
Classifications in 1923-24, it included (and has ever since 
retained) a classification called “Labor Organizations.” 
In that same year the Rotary Club of Toledo, Ohio, 
elected to membership a leader of a glass-workers union. 

Be it said, however, that while the Chicago Club’s 
plan is no innovation, it has given new impetus to an 
intrinsically potent but heretofore little used idea. It has 
uncovered a productive source of that rare solvent of 
social discord—understanding. “The man we know,” 
said President McKinney in his valedictory as he an 
nounced the Club’s decision to admit union men, “is the 


only one we can understand.” 


A Mirror for Rotary 


cay TIME a Rotarian attends his Club’s weekly 
luncheon and there stows away a plate of beef, puffs a 
cigar, and listens to a speech, he celebrates the fact of 
Rotary’s existence—but not consciously. Not consciously 
enough, perhaps. 
Rotary, to the complexity of his own Club’s activities, 
that he cannot see the Rotary woods. 

It may have been some such reflection that gave Allen 
L. Oliver, of Cape Girardeau, Missouri, when an inter- 
national Director last year, the idea of a world-wide 
Rotary Observance Week. It would be a ume, he told 
the Board, for evaluating Rotary, its past, present, and 
future . . . and it would offer each Rotary Club in the 
world an opportunity to inventory its past achievements, 
its present activities, and its future opportunities. The 
proposal won quick approval. The week in which Ro- 
tary’s next anniversary falls (February 18-24, 1940) was 
designated. And Rotarian Oliver and Past District Gov- 
ernors William M. Brandon, of Davenport, lowa, and 
Joel C. Harris, of Atlanta, Georgia, were appointed as a 
Committee to develop plans. 

But not only is the Week, which every Rotary Club is 
asked to observe, to serve as a period of education for 
all Rotarians. It is also to inform whole communities 
of Rotary’s local and international scope and aims. Many 
Clubs may carry the observance further than a Club 
program, mapping a seven-day celebration in which 
members will act individually as public-relations men, 
telling Rotary’s rdle through the press, over the radio, 
in civic groups, in schools, at home firesides. 

February seems far away, but now is none too early 
for Clubs to start their blueprints. In the second week 
of September the hundreds of Clubs which follow 
Rotary’s schedule of suggested programs will be con- 
sidering the subject “Let’s Know Rotary Better.” This 





He may be so close to the trees of 


pre yoram, W hile not so planned, may prove a good spring 


board to a successful celebration of the first Rotary 


Observance Week. 
On Viewmg a Ruin 


bs 

Bisa a singular experience today,” a reader writes. 
“On my way home this evening I stopped at a market, 
and out in front, sitting on the curb, was a man I had 
invited to this noon’s Rotary meeting. 1 now knew why 
he hadn’t shown up. He was almost ‘dead drunk.’ That 
man is a former Rotarian and a charter member of out 
Club. At one time he was a prominent merchant and 
civic leader, but we Rotarians and all other organiza 
tions have failed to keep this fellow straight.” 
does the 


Fortunately, a “singular” experience. But 


blame fall, as our correspondent says, partly on the Ro 
tary Club?) What could it, what should it, have done? 
Should, say, three or four of its members have set them 
selves up as a behind-the-scenes committee to bring the 
man around to the good sense he once possessed? Or 
would this have been an unwarranted invasion of his 
personal privilege of going to the dogs by whichever 
route he pleased ? Or does such a right obtain for any 
man who lives among other men?» Some will answer 
one way and others another, and this brief comment 
will not presume to settle the matter. It can be said, 
however, that if the Club failed to get to the man with 
some of the age-tested principles of decent living to 
which Rotary brings fresh emphasis, in that degree must 
it share the blame. As it is, our friend has built nothing 
positive since his fumey collapse. Negatively, he has 


built a terrific headache- and perhaps a spectacular ruin. 


The Saving Circle 


B.: idea was not given much prominence. It could 


not be, for the speaker had to compress dozens of other 
ideas equally significant into his limited time. But it 
stuck faster than any of the others, perhaps, in the 
The 200, to 


set the stage briefly, had been talking about juvenile 


memories of the 200 Rotarians who heard it. 


delinquency in a Boys Work Assembly at the Cleveland 
Convention. ‘They were listening at the moment to a 
Rotarian from Alton, Illinois, as he described a survey 
of Alton youth 40 civic groups and a college had made 
—under Rotary stimulus.* 

Then came the sentence that stuck. “We found,” said 
the speaker, “that within a 1,500-foot radius of one play 
ground there existed not one case of juvenile delin 
quency.” Around the Rotary world veteran workers-for- 
youth will nod confirmation of that finding with, “That’s 
just the theory we've always worked on,” but the 
nods will be especially vigorous in Tampa, Florida. If 
the reader does not know why, let him turn to page 40. 


* See Where Facts Are Track in editorial describing organization of 
the Alton survey. in the February, 1938, RoTARIAN. 





















































Time was, for the lad above, 
when being aft of the “eight 
bali” was no matter for let 

ity, but the West Tampa Boy "i 
Club changed all that... . (At 
right) The team towels down. 





By Bill Abbott 


Mews Staff, Tampa, Florida, Tribune 


= was sick. Heartsick about 


an ill which all the sun in Florida 
couldn't cure. Scores of its boys and 
girls, more and more of them every year, 
were skating off “the straight and nar 


row” smack into the blue-serge lap ot 


the law. 
West Tampa youths gave the most 
trouble. They were “tough cookies,” 


by and large, and proud of it. But they 
weren't lazy. Through their industry at 
stripping automobiles, “lifting dime-store 
stuff,” snatching purses, and “picking 
off” street lamps, they saw to it that 
West Tampa contributed 63 percent of 
all juvenile delinquency in Tampa. 

Maybe they knew better, but there is 
some doubt about that. Seldom was a 
hand raised at home against their hood- 
lumism. Indeed, some parents them- 
selves had a knack for tapping gas mains 
and electric power lines to pet ire, if 
illegal, service, and so made West Tampa 
the headache of every utilities man in 
town. But the parents, too, were to be 
partially excused. Fathers right and left 
were out of work. The handmade-cigar 
factories on which most of them de- 
pended for the weekly check were bat- 
tling for life against the joint invasion 
of cheaper machine methods and depres- 
sion. The casualties were hundreds of 
hungry families which had hugged Hope 
so long they had squeezed it almost to 
death. 

But all this was 12 years ago. All this 
was the before picture. The after pic- 
ture, West Tampa as it is today, is dit- 
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Teamwork in Tampa 


ferent, and, man, how much pleasant 
Take, for just one instance, that 63 
cent figure. It’s only a memory now, 
today less than one measly percent 
Tampa's juvenile delinquency comes o 
otf West Tampa. 

A bov $ club did it. The West Tam 
Boys’ Club, which the Rotary Club 
Tampa started 12 years ago and | 
maintained ever since. Everyone gives 
the credit—businessmen, city officia 
welfare workers. So clear a case of wl 
such clubs can do for boys and for th 
whole communities and so typical « 
what many are doing is the West Tam 
Boys’ Club, that J. Edgar Hoover, dire: 
tor of the United States Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, recently sent one of his 
aides to study its work and report on 
it. But more about that later. 

Let’s go back to the beginning of out 
story. Here were the young toughs of 
West Tampa, loitering around in smirk 
ing gangs. Over there were the Tampa 
Rotarians anxious to help and quietly 
preparing to do so. But the first step, 
they saw, demanded tact. “We don't 
want no meddlers here!” would have 
greeted any blunt effort to harness the 
gang’s meddlesomeness. And so the Ro 
tarians coaxed them up with the old re 
liable sugar lump, sports. First they 
provided a club building, a gymnasium, 
a playground. Stepping out of sight, 
they saw the lads come, at first hesi 
tantly and finally on a frank double 
quick, to this first and only decent place 
they'd ever had to “barge around in.” 





All photos by author 
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so this club, which has 


And 


1.000 boys a friendly steer in the right 


given 


direction and which is the only one ot 
its sort in Florida, got its start. But 
though it all seemed unplanned to the 
boys, Tampa Rotarians knew it was any 
thing but that. Their first step atter 
voting the project was to hire an expe 
rienced boys worker to direct it, and 
to earmark large lots of their own time 
Ro 


and cash for the venture. Under 


tarian E. S. (“Pep”) Krantz, who has 
been supervisor and director tor eight 
years, the club runs along on as neatly 
businesslike a basis as you could wish 

without cost to natural boyish roistering. 
\ little channelizing of that energy—call 
it youth guidance if you wish—has put 
that club on the top of the list in city 
sports events so often that its trophy 


And _ that kind of 


most of which comes from the 


case bulges. same 
steering 
boys themselves—has produced an out 
standing Scout troop and the finest tum- 
bling and pyramid team in the State, has 
sent 20 boys to college or career occupa 
tions, and has helped to put many of 
its young fellows in the scholastic honor 
brackets in the high schools. 

But before we pop in unexpectedly on 
a meeting, let’s look at a cross-sectional 
picture of the club, see what makes it 
whirr. First of all, the club is housed in 
a spacious building of its own; has a 
gymnasium with showers, lockers, and 
an exercise room; has a playing field, and 
a clubhouse with reading, game, and as 
sembly rooms. 

The boys themselves are 240 assorted 
volts of high-tension energy from 8 to 
20 who, to join and to remain, must be 
in school and must keep up their aver 
ages. Race, creed, and family tree 
no questions are asked about these. Be 


cause Rotarians wanted the club to be 





hxed a membership charge ¢ cents 
a vear on the theory that s« ething tor 
nothing is worth exactly what it costs 
and does not inspire appreciation. That 
50 cents, no mean aggregate tor, sav. a 
10-year-old, doesn t have to be paid in a 
lump, but can be liquidated a nickel at 
a time tor ten weeks. 

he vin RS sign this pledge I will 


steal, gamble. drink 1n 


try not to swear, 


toxicating liquors, or smoke cigarettes. 


Note that 


promise to abstain 100 percent. But he 


word try! The boy doesn’ 


savs he will ¢ry to. [hat pledge is in 


strict keeping with the whole thesis 

to set up some incentives rather than 
rigid requirements. The code of the 
gentleman—unwritten but potent—is the 


? ] 1 1 
club’s closest approach to having rules, 


and it 1s, in fact, the basis of the honor 


system on which the club operates. 


If, in a good hot game ot ball, a boy 


breaks a 


fault—he 


arly his 
Matter ot 


he knows he is expected to settle. It he 


window—and it is cle 


pays ror it. honor 
had accidentally punched out the pane 
with a foul off third base, the club would 
have stood the damages. On the playing 


field or floor, Director “Pep” is hard as 


nails about one thing. No “alibis” for 
defeat, no crowing over victories—cer 
tainly not in the presence of the van 


quished. 
Activities shift with the seasons: base 
football in the Fall. 


in Winter, basketball, tabl 


ball in Summer, and 
tennis, and, 
oh, yes, checker tournaments that some- 
times cover the floors with as many as 
100 prone players and that many “kibitz 
ers.’ Spring brings a happy tangle of 
kite contests, top-spinning tourneys, mar- 
ble meets. 


While the 


club’s weekly program is 
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director every week tor one of his prod 
ucts who they know carries the guar 
anty of dependability and integrity No 
job is menial, boys,” Director Krant 
tells them over and over ‘Shining 


| 


shoes, selling peanuts at ball and 


games, 






















It’s a man-sized job direct 
ing this club for and 
Rotarian E.S. (“Pep”) Krantz, 
seen counselling a new chap, 


boys, 


has been at it eight years. . . 
(Above) Library habitues. 
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delivering papers all call for just as much 
pep as managing an industry.” And 
there are plenty of men in their 30's in 
Tampa and elsewhere who can still hear 
him saying it. They are dentists, and 
pharmacists, and advertising executives 
now but not long ago they were mem 
bers of the West Tampa Boys’ ¢ lub. It’s 
the aim of the club to yet every one Ol its 
graduates Into college Oo! business and it 
may boast that none ot the fellows has 
ever failed in either once he got there. 


I said we'd look in at a meeting ol 


the club itself. Let’s do it now. The 
senior group—the club has three age 
groups—1!s in session. We're the last 
ones in. Where are the stragglers? 
There aren't any. Tardiness costs the 


errant one hard penny. Now cast your 
eves over the rows. Neat, eh? No floppy 
sweat shirts, no sweater necks gaping. 


It’s the rule that whoever is honored by 


ne mbership in this group must acknowl 
edge that honor by wearing collar and tie 
to meetings. 

The young president, serious and con 
fident, asks for the roll call, then the 
treasurer's report. Last year, this latter 
officer announces, the club made $41.81 
from a dance and $28.25 from basketball 
games. It bought a tennis table, basket 
ball uniforms, football jersies, baseball 
bats, and a radio phonograph for its 
dances. No detail is too small to men 
tion. The members demand a strict ac 
counting. 

Now the president, whose knowledge 
of parliamentary procedure many an 
adult might borrow to advantage, calls 
for new business. “Mr. President,” says 
Member Tony, after gaining the floor, “T 


don’t think the cost of our regular dances 


should be paid from the general treas- 











ury as has been done, but should be borne 
by special assessment on members who 
attend. Some of the members do not at- 
tend dances and so should not have to 
contribute through the general treasury.” 

General agreement prevails until an- 
other chap takes the floor to argue the 
other side. “Our dances,” he says, “are 
primarily for the social development of 
all club members. If an individual 
charge were made, some would not at- 
tend and it would discourage those who 
most need the poise which ballroom 
dancing develops.” An overwhelming 


vote endorses his stand. 


| to many of the boys this training in 
deliberative procedure and in analyzing 
social problems is about all of such they 
will get in their lives. But it is just one 
of the many phases of the boys’ club 
work which has attracted wide attention 
among those interested in youth charac- 
ter development. 

I've said, or implied, that the club has 
an influence that reaches far beyond its 
doors out into the roots of community 
life. I mean exactly that. Its work 
touches the home of every member and 
the homes of his relatives and friends. 
Parents and other adults hear of its 
Americanization work—West Tampa is 
what you might call largely “a Southern 
European neighborhood”—and go to the 
club themselves. They take many of 
their problems of citizenship to Director 
Krantz, who always manages to solve 
them. 

A nice old widow in the neighborhood 
decided that she didn’t have to pay taxes 
on her home anymore. So she didn’t. 
When, later, she got a foreclosure notice 
on her property, she guessed she’d made 
a mistake, and turned to the boys’ club 
as a friend. The director put her case 
before one of the lawyer members of the 


Eyes literally popped the night Tam- 
pa Rotarian G. K. End, a canner 
of rattlesnake meat for restaurant 
epicures, brought one of his harm- 
less pets to a meeting of the club. 
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Tampa Rotary Club, and the matter y 

speedily adjusted by the simple meth 

of filing a widow’s tax-exemption cla 

—something the widow hadn't knoy 
about and probably still doesn’t quite u 
derstand. That utilities problem I m« 

tioned, illegal tapping of power lines, ha 
been erased simply because the club la 

went home and scowled on the dishon« 

practice. 

All Tampa knows about and wouldn 
be without the West Tampa Boys’ Clul 
but its achievements are known not on! 
locally. From Cuba, Canada, and othe: 
countries have come inquiries about it 
methods, and that recent survey by th 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of th 
United States Government of which | 
spoke is in itself a splendid tribute. Th 
Bureau’s Mr. Hoover thinks that in this 
matter of crime, $1 worth of prevention 
is worth $100 worth of cure. And so, 
vitally interested in boys work, he sent 
John S. Bugas, a special agent, to study 
the club, and, after reading this “G 
man’s” impartial report, sent a letter to 
the Tampa Rotary Club in which he 
said in part: 

Every boy has in him qualities which, if 
properly developed, will bring him | safel 
through the dangerous rapids of adolescence 
and allow him to take his place as a useful 
and respected citizen in his community. 

I feel that boys’ clubs, offering wholesome 
recreational facilities and proper outlets for a 
youthful exuberance, are unexcelled in the d 
velopment of moral character in youth, and so 
I am particularly encouraged to know that the 
Boys’ Club of West Tampa, under the able di 
rection of Mr. E. S. Krantz, has become so suc 
cessful in lessening juvenile delinquency. 

Your community, I am sure, is proud indeed 
of the efforts of the Rotarians of Tampa, and 
I know that the law-enforcement officials in 
your city are deeply grateful for the assistance 
rendered in the mitigation of one of our most 
serious problems. 

In view of the results, endorsed by Mi 
Hoover, the club project has been re 
markably cheap. It is financed wholly 
with voluntary contributions, an assess 
ment of only $6 a year on each Tampa 
Rotarian, plus about $1,730 from the Ro- 
tary Club’s general fund, making a total 
of $2,530. 

The entire community reaps the bene- 
fits which draw unanimous praise where- 
ever character building is mentioned. 
The word of a West Tampa businessman 
with a store half a block from the club 
is enough, however, to summarize the 
local estimate. He said: 

I have lived in West Tampa all my life, and 
I never have been more hopeful of its future 
than since the Rotary Club started its boys work 
here. 

Before that conditions were indescribable. 
There was no future. We were rearing a neigh- 
borhood of potential criminals through no fault 
of their own. Now we have a promising crop 
of leaders, and, God knows, we need them. 
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May i Suggest — ~ + + « By William Lyon Phelps 


Recent Literary Works for Late-Summer Reading—and Notes on Their Authors 


ALTER B. PITKIN, who has 
written valuable articles for THe Rorta- 
xian and who made an international rep 
utation with his book Life Begins at 
Forty, has just produced another book 
called Making Good before Forty. In the 
brief preface I find this paragraph: 

“Special acknowledgments are due to 
the many businessmen, engineers, law 
vers, physicians, and teachers who, 
largely through the channels of Rotary 
International ... have so generously 
reported problems and case histories to 
me during the past three years.” 

His books on the art of living are dit 
ferent from the ordinary “pep” and 
“fight” talks because they have definite 
suggestions based on definite informa 
tion. I mean that the success of Walter 
Pitkin’s books depends only partly on 
their eloquence and vigor. What makes 
them successful is that they hit an im 
mense number of people in a vulnerable 
spot. I have no doubt they have done 
good to hundreds of thousands of people. 
This work, though a sequel to the other 
one, shows by its title that it is really pre- 
paratory to the book that made the 
author’s reputation. Let me compliment 
the publishers on having made it de 
lightfully light in weight and easy to 
hold and carry. 

* * * 

At this moment there comes to my 
desk the 20th edition of a book called 
How to Live, which was first pub- 
lished in 1915. It is now in its 450th 
thousand, because on the cover it says 
the 449th thousand and I am quite sure 
that during the last ten minutes another 
1,000 have been sold. This work 1s 
by two distinguished specialists, Dr. Irv- 
ing Fisher, professor emeritus of econom 
ics, Yale University, and Dr. Haven 
Emerson, professor of public health ad- 
ministration, Columbia University, and 
the full title is How to Live, Rules for 
Healthful Living Based on Modern 
Science, Prepared in Collaboration with 
the Hygiene Reference Board of the Life 
Extension Institute and the Advisory 
Board of the Vitality Records Office. 
This 20th edition is completely revised 
and rewritten, and in the contents we 
find chapters on The Functions of the 
Skin, Clothing, Outdoor Living, Bath- 
ing, Eating (three chapters on this), Al- 
cohol and Tobacco, Teeth, Infection, 
Behavior, Relaxation, Sleep, Worry. 

When I was 13 years old. I was re 


quired to take a course in physiology 
which lasted for a few weeks in the 
Harttord Public High School. I remem 
ber that the heart was usually on the 
left side of the body, but I have forgotten 
the rest of the course. I am totally 1gno 
rant of my own body. This book seems 
to have been prepared tor my especial 
needs, and as I have always found that 
nearly everybody else is very much like 
me, I am sure there are thousands of 
other people who will find this book just 
as valuable as I have found it. I want 
it distinctly understood that, owing to 
my ignorance, | am not competent to 
discuss the various topics from the stand 
point of scientific knowledge, but even 
if anyone should not follow the book in 
detail, one will find it valuable. 
- ~~ od 

All people are interested in their health 
whether they are intelligent or not, and 
all intelligent people and others who 
wish they were intelligent are interested 
in the correct use of the English lan 
guage. During the last two or three 
years a large number of books, big and 
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Author Walter Pitkin—‘his books 
on the art of living are different.” 


small, have been published on this ques 
tion. The latest, an extremely valuable 
and useful one, is called Don’t Say It, A 
Cyclopedia of English Use and Abuse, 
by John B. Opdycke. This is a volume 
of 850 pages with the material arranged 
in an accessible and logical way. From 
the beginning to the end the stuff is in 
alphabetical order. Let me pick at ran 
dom a few words. How do you pro- 
nounce the following: wasstcoat, deca- 
dent, detail, address, alternately? 

I was a little shocked to see in this 
book that the name of the town in Mas- 
sachusetts from which watches come, 
spelled Waltham, must be pronounced 


Valthm. For the people who live ther 
make tham rhyme with fam 
in Chatham. On the other hand, the 


people who live in Oregon never pre 
nounce gon to rhyme with on, but a 
Ways pronounce the word Oregn Lh 
same 1s true ot Concord; they never pro 
nounce the last svilable to rhyme witl 
lord. The people ot Massachusetts pri 


nounce Peabody, very diflerently trom 
| 
the Way people in Connecticut pronounce 


it. Now all these t inys add to mv ke 
ot the English language. I love the 


English language just as I love men an 
women ror their inconsistencies, To! 


their absence ot logic. 
| 


: ' , ' 
I think this is a good book to have 


lying on the table or within reach, like 


} 


a dictionary, because every word in it 


1 
can be tound inside of one minute. | 
| ] } , , 
am glad to see that the vowe uu.’ which 
has a unique pronunciation in English, 


known to no other language in th 
world, is here given its full value. Let 


me add that | hope Rotarians will not 


hate me tor my intense dislike of the 


word contact as a verb. It is a good 


noun and 


a horrible verb. In this book 
the verb is condemned: because when 
you say, “I contacted a man,” you mean 
you touched him. The word touch very 


] } 


often has a special meaning of its own 


which should be clear to everyone. 
* * * 

Besides the huge and valuable refer 
ence book that I have just mentioned, 
which is not for steady reading, but for 
constant reference, a small book of less 
than 200 pages in large type has just 
appx ared, called Plain English, ! Book 
for Those Who Seek a More Intimate 
Iequaintance with Their Own Lan 
guage, by William Freeman. After a 
gt neral survey, the first section 1s on 
words; the second on how to use them: 
the third on poetry, prose, and hgures of 
speech; and the fourth on specimens ot 
English. The fact that William Free 
man, the original author of this book, is 
an Englishman and wrote the book for 
English people makes it even more in 
teresting to me; and the additional fact 
that it is edited for American readers 
by Professor Blanche Colton Williams, 
the head of the department ol English 
of Hunter College, New York, gives it 
just the particular value needed for m« 
and other American readers. 

* * . 


\mong the new murder stories I espe 
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cially recommend Cancelled in Red, by 
Hugh Pe ntecost. | wonde rif this auth« r 
the Rev. Dr. Hugh Pent 


child, was a 


1S the son ol 
when I was a 


South Baptist Church in 


cost who, 
pastor ol the 
Hartford, Connecticut. He certainly has 
written a good murder story, combining 


humor with horror and of especial in 


terest to afl collectors of stamps. Make 
out of that advice whatever you can. 
This story has just won the $1,000 prize 


oflered by the publisher for the best de 


tective story among a great Many sub 


mitted. 
And here’s another good murder story 


called No Hands on the Clock, by Geot 
frey Holmes. The third good one 1s 
Overture to Death, by Ngaio Marsh. 


Mr. Marsh is a New Zealander who now 


This is worth eading 


lives in London. 


for its excitement and also something 


for its lit 
all laid in 


uncommon mn murder stories 
erary style. The scenes are 
England. 

\nother good murder story is by the 


Wells, Calling 


This admirable and bril 


veteran writer Carolyn 
1/1 Suspects. 
liant lady seems to get steadily better the 
more she writes. 


* * * 


A book, entirely in rhyme, which I 
hope won't frighten anybody away, is 
called Centurion, A Narrative Poem, by 
the Rev. Dr. Edwin McNeill Poteat. 
This story, for such it is and a very ex 
with 


concerned entirely 


life of Mark who wrote 


citing one, 1s 
the imaginary 
one of the four Gospels. Other charac- 
ters are introduced, all of whom are, of 
course, related not only in time, but also 
in other ways to the Central Figure of 
human history. It is extremely difficult 
for anyone to turn a Brble story into any 
other form and preserve interest and lit 
erary value, because the English Brdle in 
the King James Version is the finest 
book ever written in the English lan 
It is, for example, quite supe 
William Shakes 


Dr. Poteat has con 


guage. 
rior to the works of 
peare. Yet somehow 
trived in this story to combine reverence 
with excitement:to write excellent verse, 
and many single lines that are memora 
ble and arresting, with spiritual value. 
I recommend this book to all readers no 


matter of what faith. 


* * * 


A short book on the World War, writ 


ten by the foremost authority in the 


world, Captain Liddell Hart, the mili 
London Times, is 


tary of the 


called Through the Fog of War. It is 


expert 


valuable for those who are interested in 
the problem of adequate national de- 
fense, strategy, policy, and tactics; not 
only filled with information, but chal 





lenging, for Captain Hart is a great mili- 
tary authority on all technical affairs con- 
cerning artillery, cu and he is a philoso- 
pher. The publishers are right in giving 
it the following recommendation: “Un 
fortunately, there is no more timely or 
more needed volume today.” 
* * ~ 

In connection with the World’s Fair in 
New York, an admirable book has just 
appeared—708 pages with an 
called New York City 


Here's everything with abundant photo- 


excellent 
index, Guide. 
graphs that the visitor to the city and the 
fair will like to have. 

* * * 

I have lived long enough to see a change 
take place in the attitude of historians to- 
ward great figures in American history, 
because just as the reputation of poets 
and novelists varies like stock quotations, 
sometimes being very high, sometimes be 
ing very low, so the reputation of states- 
When 


I war a boy in high school, I read the 


men has similar violent changes. 


entire series of biographies called Ameri- 
can Statesmen, edited by John T. Morse, 
Jr. Every one of these books was writ 
ten by a recognized authority on Ameri- 
can history, but they left almost nothing 
of the reputation of Thomas Jefferson. 
Nearly all were anti-Jeffer- 
During the last ten years the 


strongly 


sonian. 


+% Peeeeeeereeery 


John Opdycke writes about words. 


reputation of Jefferson has risen with 
amazing speed, and I think I know the 
reason. The reason is that personal lib- 
erty, Which was universal in so-called civ- 
ilized countries in the last 30 years of the 
19th Century, is now in a considerable 
number of nations entirely lost. This 
would have seemed incredible to any in- 
telligent man even 30 years ago. 

The fact that Thomas Jefferson, with 
the exception of Benjamin Franklin, was 
the greatest upholder of personal indi- 
vidual freedom among all the fathers of 
the country, has now given him an im- 
mensely higher reputation than he used 
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to have, and justly, because liberty | 
ing been suppressed in many parts ot 
world and being in danger in all 
other parts, those of us who love it ca 
help giving the highest praise to the n 
who consistently stood for it during his 
Thus | 


hope that Rotarians and others will r 


whole public and private life. 


a new book of about 300 pages called 
Democracy, by Thomas Jeflerson, sel 
ed and arranged with an introduction 
Saul K. 
California. 
ly valuable introduction by Dr. Padoy 


Padover, of the University 
This book, after an extren 


consists wholly of quotations from Je! 
ferson, all classified under heads such a 
Social Welfare, Religion, Foreign Affair 
Dr. Padover b 


gins his introduction with these sen 


Political Economy, etc. 


tences: 

“Thomas Jefferson, a cool and poised 
statesman, measured his public utte: 
ances with a view to achieving a maxi 
mum of political effect. Butt of a hostil 
and vicious press, and highly sensitiv: 
to the abuse of his person and _ ideas, 
Jefferson carefully refrained from giving 
his enemies any opening for verbal bom 
bardment. ‘From a very early period ot 
my life,’ he wrote to James Monroe in 
1796, ‘I had laid it down as a rule of 
conduct, never to write a word for the 
public papers.’ 

“More than that. This articulate states 
man-philosopher consciously abstained 
from a systematic development of his 
thoughts on politics and society. Al 
though his name is immortally linked 
with the idea and the reality of Ameri 
can democracy, Jefferson wrote no treat 
ise or essay on the subject. To Van der 
Kemp he wrote in 1816: ‘You ask if | 
have ever published anything but the 
Notes on Virginia? Nothing but official 
State papers.’ ’ 

* * * 


At the end of every one of my articles 
I like to recommend a book no longer 
new, but valuable. Therefore, let me 
recommend with all my Lost 
Lectures, or The Fruits of Experience, 
by Maurice Baring, published in 1932. 
It is one of the most charming books | 


power 


know. 
* * * 


Books mentioned, their publishers and_ prices 
Making Good before Forty. Walter B. Pitkit 
>? 


McBride. $ ow to Live. Irving Fisher and 
Haven Emerson. Funk & Wagnalls. $2.50 

Don’t Say It. John B. Opdycke. Funk & Wag 
nalls $5.—Plain Enalish. William Freemar 


Appleton-Century. $1.50. Cancelled in Red. Huet 
Pentecost. Dodd, Mead. $2.—-No Hands on tl 
Clock. Geoffrey Holmes. William Morrow. $2 

Overture to Death. Ngaio Marsh. Lee Fur 
man. $2.—Calling All Suspects. Carolyn Wells 
Lippincott. $2.—Centurion. Edwin McNeill Po 
teat. Harper. $2.—Through the Fog of War 
Liddell Hart. Random House. $2.50.—New Yor 
City Guide. Federal Writers’ Project. Randor 
House. $3.—Democracy, by homas_ Jeffersor 
Fdited by Saul K. Padover. Annleton-Century 
$2.50.—Lost Lectures. Maurice Baring. Alfred 
Knopf $3. 
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A Father to His Son, Just 2! 





By E. F. Duleau 


%. YOU are 21. 


It’s good to see you clear-eyed and 
clear minded, to look 
squarely in the face. The law now rec- 


able the world 
ognizes you as a man, but the important 
thing is, you are a man. 

I know how you feel today. It isn’t 
just another birthday; it’s a lot more im- 
portant than that. It’s like a landmark. 
It’s like reaching a point from which you 
can look back on one side and see all the 
years you ve spent growing up to be a 
man. Then you look at the other side, 
and you find that manhood is a whole 
lot like boyhood—you've got to keep 
growing up. Sure, there’s a pathway that 
leads down, but a man like you doesn't 
take that. 


keeps on climbing. 


He keeps on growing up 

A day like this brings you up short, in 
a way. There’s a secret thrill in knowing 
that even the law now recognizes your 
status as a man, isn't there? But there’s 
also a tightening around a fellow’s heart 
when he realizes that a lot of good old 
carefree, growing-up days are over. 

Seems funny, you know it. Doesn't 
seem many years ago you were playing 
Indian and cowboy and shooting mar- 
bles. Then soon you were in high school 
playing football. Then you were gradu 
ated and we knew you had grown up. 
Now you're 21. Well, you've done well 
and I’m not going to hide the fact that 
we're proud of you. 

A dad feels kind of silly, most times, 
philosophizing to his son. There aren't 
many times while a boy’s growing up be 
tween 10 and 21 that his dad really tells 
him what is in his heart. But that doesn’t 
mean that it’s a weakness for him to tell 
how he feels sometimes, and I guess 
about the best time is when he can look 
at him man to man, when he turns 21. 

You're a gentleman—and | know 
youre going on being a_ gentleman. 
That’s because your mother gave you 
ideals, and men like you don't disap 
point their mothers. I'll admit I haven't 
been the best dad in the world, but I’ve 
tried to live so you wouldn't have to be 
ashamed of me, and so you'd never have 
to apologize for your dad. That isn’t a 
whole lot to give a son, I know, but, later 
on, maybe you'll think of it as being 
worth more than it seems to be now. 

The world will try you out. It will 
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strong Roberts 


put to test every fiber that is in you; but 


you are made of good stuff. Once the 


bigger jobs of manhood are fairly 


strapped on those strong shoulders ot 


yours, youll carry them willingly, I 


: . ; 
know. That’s because you're cheerful 


and willing, and you're not the kind to 


1 
let somebody else carry your burdens or 
your way tor you. 


You ve 


friend to your mother and dad, and we 


pave 


Another thing: been a good 


appreciate that. Right kind of men have 


| 


a sort of unimpeachable unwritten law in 
their code of life. “If you can’t be a 
friend, you don’t deserve friends.” You 


know that already. 

You've always been able to watch for 
your ships to come in because you've sent 
ships out. Many men are always watch 
ing for their ships to come in because 
they think the world owes them a living 


dec ISIONS. 





. 
They usually grow old and bitter, or be 
come just plain society moochers, as the, 


watch, because they don't have 


enou 
honest-to-goodness ambition to build 
some ships to send out. 
Mother and I have wanted to give vou 


the right Kind of equipment to meet lite 


and honestly, and to be read\ 


bravely 


' , 
for your joys and sorrows, and your oy 


} 


portunities. We've tried to do the best 
we could to teach you to play the game 
of life as a man should—actively, witl 


your chin up and eyes looking straight at 


the world, a 


I good Winner and a ood 
loser. Youll never be a quitter, because 
it isn't in your blood. £ 
Maybe I've talked too much, but this 
Is an occasion tor your mother and m 
as well as tor you. It sort of seems 
we ve all been going to school for many 


years, getting ready tor this day. We've 
been looking forward to it in our hearts 
for a long time, vet we've alw: 
tated to think too much about it because 


active end ot a joo weve 


it meant the 
loved. We 


the architect ot 


you want to b 
Fron 


own 


know that 


your own future. 


now on youll want to make your 


That, of course, is the right 


of every man. 


should ever want advice 
Mother and | 


always be glad to talk thing 


But if you 


and if you think could 


help, we'll 


over with you. But from now on, Mother 
and I will wait until we're asked befor 
offering you advice. \dvice is cheap, 
anyway. Anybody can give you that 
It’s what's in your own heart and mind 


that really counts most, in the final analy 


sis, When it comes to mak nya right ae 
cision. 

Youll probably be setting up your own 
home one of these day : ut th nouse 
will alw iVs be home, too We want you 
to know that. It would never seem like 
home to us if we didn’t know that when 
ever you wanted to and could, you'd be 
coming through the front door. 

Youll probably be lea ng us one ol 
these davs. Youll take something vel i 
real out of our home, but you ll lea r 
something big—the memories of thes 


knowledge that you fr 


— 


21 years, the 
carrying on the traditions of 


which made our home and your futur 


possible ° 
Well, 


dreams lie before you. 


youre 21. Your hopes and your 


May their gleat 
rest upon the hills, and may you follow 
it in peace and honor and happiness 


Congratulations, son, and good luck! 
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This Month We Honor— 


Eight Rotarians whose eminent contributions to their crafts, to their neighbor- 
hoods, or to their nations have won for them the applause of their fellows 
and for Rotary itself, distinction. It is with pleasure that we here salute: 












George A. Malcolm (right), Governor 
of Rotary District 81, jurist and 
author, at present advisor to the High 
Commissioner of The _ Philippines. 


U Ba Win (below ), Mayor of Rangoon, 
Burma, said to be the youngest Bui 
man ever to hold that office. He 1s 
Past President of his Rotary Club. 



























Rotarian Edgar L. Hewett (be 
low), of Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
known for outstanding contribu 
tions in the field of archaeology. 


Piotr Drzewtecki (above), en 
gineer, member of the Warsaw, 
Poland, Rotary Club, who has 
been decorated by his nation. 


Photos: (above) A. Giirtier; (below) Pach Bros. 





¢ 
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Jay C. Hormel (above), packer of 


lustin, Minn., among first to 


John D. Biggers, Toledo, Ohio, 
manufacturer, who conducted a 
guarantee workers annual wage. national census of unemployed. 


Photos: (above) Vreeland; (below) A. F. Sozi« 





Shozo Murata (above), who recently 
received Japan's highest honor:  Im- 
perial nomination as a member of 
the House of Peers. Rotarian Murata 
served as the Governor of the 70th 
District (Japan) during 1933-35. 
















Harold Wilson McKiel (left), Sack- 
ville, N. B., Canada, Rotarian, long a 
leader in the field of chemistry as 
teacher, researcher, and consulting en- 
gineer, who has been chosen president 
of the Engineering Institute of Canada. 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest 


Hic aps. It was an understandable mistake Rotarian Guy Core to s about the room 















to confuse the two men. Both are named Wat ind spot a it : vy—all 
rer Heap. Both have long worked with boys members of the Clu | tt oht. in 
Both hold the highest offices in great organiza cut at bott { ‘ ( ( i in Ep 
tions. Many persons made that mistake just a his sons-in v Ham . ARNALL. RALEIGH 
few weeks ago. This is what happened The ARNALL, d Fu | S intett 
next-to-last day of June was International Ro attended their District t recent Conterence 
tarv Day at the New York World’s Fair. Hon en masse ind did 1 ttle bit to focus de 
ored on the Day's program was Rotary’s new gates’ attention on tl r ( rgian city of 
international President, Wavtrer D. Heap, of Newnan 
Montclair, N. }. Concurrently, the Bo Scouts 
of America were celebrating their Day on the Piano Men. Tun ind tunes mat 
grounds, honoring their president, FoRMER Ro go, but th in who gi t pitch and 
raARIAN Water W. Heap, and the two groups punch in the Rotary Club ot K uk, lowa 
held a brief joint meeting. Then they sepa the Club lanist—x n foreve ROTARIAN 
rated into their own groups. The similarity of K. C. Wuersrone, the an as been official Their dads root for their toot Ng 
presidents’ names led even certain newspapers — pianist of the Club since the « of its organ 
to the false conclusion that one Wattrer Heap ization in May, 1921. Moreover, his attendanc 
: : TRUMPETER ROBER STRICKLEE n t Cs 
presides over both organizations. But, despite record has been 100 percent pertect since the Pa sai. aaincaieieeinaial | a 
this error, Rotary Day was reported as emi- Club began Keokuk Ro DEMPSEY n of STILLMAN DEMPSE. j >! 
nently successful. At a luncheon under auspices tarian ( whethe! iecepteeen 4 eee m | 
of the New York Rotary Club, held in the Casino in t Rot Club hairens ie a . spricitaa } 
ot Nations, Rotarians trom many nations gath- 1 U4 tie that 18 il eae a eile 
would f } R A I I 
ered to eat French cooking, to sing with Dr. recor Let t Rotar ee orto 
SicMuUND SparETH., “The Tune Detective.” who Club Lon Eneland va i 
was guest song leader, and to hear trom these insw It Jor FALK s 
Unique Trio. I! 
seven distinguished speakers: Fiorerto H. La INGBRID PARKER has hi aay Rates iced Nk 
Guarpia, Mayor of New York: Micuaer F. played the Royal Toast at ( poles Whet ; ager 
Watsu, Secretary of the State of New York; is Ch tines for a ; 
Grover A. WuHuaten, president, the New grand total of 27 vear: en sai i na 101 ul 
York World’s Fair; Rotary’s PresipeNT Heap; Ted Doran oor jin : nis g 
Rotary’s Immediate Past First Vice-President, Spadeworker. New ident Rota ' 
FERNANDO CarRBAJAL, of Lima, Peru: Swep!sH South Wales, down under in Australia, is a big aa a peespuae’ sad ost ip 
Count Fotke BrerNaporre, a member of the place. It’s three times the size of Fran In ory wt ~— : 
Stockholm Rotary Club; Disrricr GoveERNOR these reaches, a correspondent reports, one man hs ' Se eee eee 
: : : ’ Counc W n clected Mrs. Spt ! t 
Epwarp W. Peryron, also of Stockholm. Dur- one Rotarian, has done the spadework in there 
ing the day, visiting Rotarians made special establishing 30 Rotary Club He is TEbD omni _ aoecnatios 
tours of exhibits and side attractions which are Doran, a charter m er ies ated s z ; . 
under the supervision of Rotarians of the Syd1 Club, and a eee 
Special Rey ntati un ears, are ™ 
A Week to Remember. To focus attention der four District Gover sughirsedle. pay 
early in the Rotary year on Vocational Service, Nors. He surveved — the : , 
a Vocational Service Week has been scheduled ground for and supervised : se — 
for observance in the fourth week of September. establishment of the 30 : rer aes 
This third successive annual observance was rec Clubs in seven years = 
ommended to last year’s Aims and Objects Com 4 
mittee by its Vocational Service member, Ep Perfect Quarter. To Ep. R. jouns R 
warp F. McFappin, of Hope, Ark., and won the the roster of that small ; ; a tary tm 
approval of that Committee. Program planners circle of Rotarians who H.C. Russell 36, the Roanoke Rot ; oi lahapsian: 
assigned to develop observances in their Clubs have rounded out 25 _ pea the ane ' 
may find suggestions in the report on the 1938 years of perfect attendance may now be added “aisle rae Patents we 
39 Vocational Service Contest on page 57 of the the name of Harry C. Russet, of Hamilton, sy . | vee ast R 
June, 1939, RoTaRIANn. Ont., Canada He passed the quarter-century renee dle ets ro on ; ' 
mark of no missed meetings in June, having risgresisle . ™ 
For Release in °47. “I will make a stat joined his Club in June, 19] - ; ey A pa n ofhcer of the B 
ment in 1947," Honorary Rorarian J. M Club of Little Rock, Ark., since it ss 
Mickey, of Leavenworth, Kans., recently told Music Men. If there isn't an occasional free sarees abe ' 
friends. In that year the retired editor will cele concert in the thing for the Rotary Club of Mil co ° Spuisipeineas ne 
brate his centenary. When he observed his 92d ton-Freewater, Oreg., then somethine’s wrong aa , = , : 
birthday recently, Leavenworth Rotarians prom At any rate, four local bo ins of Club rarest ps gis ' 
ised RoTaRIAN Mickey a dinner in his honor on members, have won recognition throughout the : oR sense aapsiledan , Pind — - 
his 100th anniversary. It is to be a ladies’ night. Northwest for their musica bility and have See ae 7 gern , 
won honors in national music groups for high , pe 4e4 rb Pp ’ 
Newnan Quintette. Fridays, which are school student: What's more, their instructor sagaa sete niga oh — . meen 
meeting days in the Rotary Club of Newnan, is a Rotarian. Pictured above are CeELLIst War dng ons ‘ 
Ga., are also family-reunion days for five mem- REN Wacker, son of V. B. Waker: PIANIs1 of Boston, Ma ee ' 
bers of the Club. It’s the regular pleasure of Victor Donertry, son of Witt Donerrty: os a = ; 
ing Societi tf Ne Eng l R i | 










Photo: (far right) Davidson-Paxon 










Guy Cole, his son, b I oa Weel a Coll ms it Fort Worth 
and his three sons- RoTaRIAN ApDOLPH SHELBY OcHs, genera i 
in-lau all mem- ager of the Chattanooga (Tenn Time 
bers of the Rotary recently elected president of the Southern N 





Club,Newnan,Ga. paper Publishers Association At a pu 
dinner, Newcastle, Pa., honored local R¢ 












more 





O'Byrne was attending a mecting of the 


HETHERINGTON, of Bloo 
Rotary Club, 


nousne 


nington, 


Ind., 
the | 


scene pleased 


ss of 


around. his 
th 


rood-natured = s« 
friendly, inspiring atmosphere It 


im to write this rhyme, wherein he hop 


; ae 
pect may always be kept as pleasant: 


Are we the fellows that dine and si 
And think we’ve done our | 


Forgetting 


ng, 





the things it’s all about 
And always willing to quit 

Let’s open our is we 
And sing that song of 

And speak to that fellow on our right, 
He may think we're 


eat this bite 


cheer, 
little queer 


Remember he needs your 
rhe one meaning brotherly love, 

If he finds you a jolly good fellow, 
Your stock then’s not par, but above 


handshake, 








Our Club is just one of many 

And should rank not the better but best, 

Let's check on ourselves, not our neig 
Keep Rotary ahead of 


Q. and A. Is 


ery day 
the 


hbor, 
the rest 


there not at every 
a Rotary Club in meeting somewhere 
That is a 


Rotarian 


world? which 


But 


question with 


than one has tussled. 


cer- 


tain Rotarians of Ithaca, N. Y., of an astronom- 
ical -statistical 


bent have largely answered it. 





Rotary 


looked 
him 
the members, 
moved 


that 


hour of 





THE ROTARI 


“Apparently,” they say, “the sun never 


Club of Chicago, Ill., when he was officially a meeting of a Rotary Club between 
notified by wire that the adoption papers had Sunday and midnight Friday, Eastern St 
been passed. The five O'’ByrNes, at last report, Time Across a large world map th 
were all doing well. Rorartan O'ByrRNeE ma plotted 175 Rotary Clubs. Converting 
have to provide lots of sho but, lucky fellow times of meeting to Eastern Standard Ti 
he'll never have to dry the dishes which Ithaca runs) they find that som 
a Rotary Club is meeting almost ever 
Add: Unique Classifications. Native the work week. Ithaca Rotarians see th 
handicrafts” is the classification under which as “a concrete example of the manner in 
Ranna H. Wetron holds membership in th Rotary girdles the globe!” 
Rotary Club of Santa Fe, N. Mex H th 
roprietor of an establishment in which Mex- “Docs.” Three “Doc” STEELEs are on 
in, Indian, and American craftsmen produce roster lists of Rotary Clubs in Vermont 
indmade furniture, tin work, wood carv.n cause they are all of one family, and becau 
ttery, rugs, and the lke—all of it being in relationship also has two more “Doc” Sr: 
lizenous to the United States’ Southwest each carries the proper roman numeral aft 
name for differentiation. The photo b 
Reasonable Rhyme. As Rotarian Joun L. taken on the 80th birthday of Rorartan 


STEELE, of Montpelier, the grandfather, 





left 
his uncle, Dr. Epwin H. 


(from 
ville; 


bury 


to right) Frep E. STEELE, Mor 
STEELE, Wa 
; and Frep’s grandfather, Dr. F. E. Sti 

All three and the two other “Docs” are alu 
of Norwich University. 

Four Wheels—Moving. Efforts to 
scribe Rotary in fresh and pertinent terms | 
ot 
ALEX. WESTIN, of 
that Rotary may be « 
pared to a wagon, its future depending up 


Rotary’s 


or 


educed an unusual crop metaphors. N« 


comes ROTARIAN Landsk1 


Sweden, who says 


driver and four wheels. “driver, 


must not lose control direction, 1s neit 


an individual nor a group. It 1s -friendshi 


friendship between men of different busine 


Pawed Off in Rotary 


Presenting—two sizable additions to our 
lery of father-and-son combinations and brot 
in Rotary Clubs! The and 
Asheboro, N. C., shown in the u 


photo, constitute, as our correspondent estimat 


pairs tathers 


trom 


perhaps 


as large a group as any Club of 
members can produce. In back row, from 
to right: ARTHUR Ross, Jr. and Sr., FRAN} 
REDDING, JR. and Sr., and Tuomas REDDING; 
(center row) Joe Ross, Sr. and Jr., ALTON a! 
FLETCHER CRAVEN; (bottom row) JOHN and 
SaM TayLor; CHarves, D. B., and Fran 


McCrary. Asheboro C 
feels, is indicative of the Club’s spirit. The ol&« 
men with the Club. The young men 
the city take real interest in it. 


This showing, the 


Stay 


The four pairs of brothers shown in the low 
photo are from the Rotary Club of Rockmart 
Ga., whose charter number is 5,000; age, 
months; 2. The _ brothe 
(hands on shoulders indicate pairs) are (fr 
left to right, naming the standing brother fi 
Racpu B. and HucH McRar, Gorpon and Ear! 
PowEL_, Howarp P. and 
W. B. and J. M. Cocuran. Here in this ph 
is one-fourth of the man power of the Rox 
mart Club and thus it probably deserves a qua 
ter of the credit for the several large-scale co 
munity services the new Club launched even b 
fore its charter night. 


TO 


and membership, 3 


CLIFFORD FAM! 











> 
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acquain- 


and professions based upon personal 


tance made possible by frequent contacts. Re 
of Rotary’s four ‘“‘wheels’"—Club Serv- 
Vocational Service, and 
Th 


each 


move one 


ice, Community Service, 
International Servicex-and what happens? 


Although 
the 


others will not work efhicrently. 


function, all to last rim, 


axle must the 
Rotary is to move forward. 


has its special 


spoke, or have common feature 


of service 


Rotary Club 


your 


Distance Despited. If your 
the corner from 
of business, yourself lucky. 

different for certain members of the Rotary Club 
Utah. To 


drives 60 


meets just around place 


count Things are 


of Price, attend the weekly luncheon 


one man miles, another 56 miles, 
another 42 miles, another 36 miles, and_ still 


another 30 miles. These are round-trip figures. 


distange attenders—who have very 


the 


The five long 


good attendance and 


records, by way—live 


communities which lie in_ the 


Club. 


work in other 


territory of the Price 


of the Rotary 


man-sized job 


Perer J. MALLEY, 
York City, 
Some months 
the United States 
the contract for hauling 


million deallars’ 


Big Load. 
New 


on his hands. 


Club of has a 


ago the Treasury 
Gove 


one 


Department ot rnment 


awarded him bil 


worth of bar silver 


lion, 290 
from three points in Manhattan to new 
vaults at West Point, N. Y. Rorartan MALLE 
calculated the job would require the use of 
for ten 


storag 
Y 
25 


trucks daily, five days a week, months. 


‘Bonded trucking” is his classification. 

On the night preceding the in- 
Rotary Club 
convenes. Ro- 
the 


Instructor. 

Anew 
Ga., 
Lee Morris, 
class to order, and then 
teaches the tyro Rotarians about the philosophy, 
the and the demands of 


as the 


members into the 
Rotary 
the 


duction of 
of Athens, school 
instructor, calls 


hour or 


TARIAN 
for an more 
benefits, 
Club's 


been 


the 
Rotary. 


mittee 


structure, 

This, 
Chairman, he 
years. A few of the fruits of his serious efforts, 
Athens Rotarians, a Club Rotarily 
minimum of membership losses, a 


Com 
ten 


Educational 


has doing for 


say are we'l 


informed, 


high attendance record. 
Small World. Rotarian Witiiam Hiram 
FouLkeEs is a Presbyterian minister in Newark, 


has 
“homespun” talk. 
100.000 letters. 


N. J. Once each week for seven years he 
“gone on the 


One talk brought in more 


air” with a 


than 


One day not so long ago Dr. FouLkes assigned 
a young missionary to an African jungle sta 
tion. Arriving there, the young man set up a 
short-wave radio receiver and at the first 
spin of the dial by chance he “picked up” Dr. 
FouLKEs’ voice as it delivered another “home 
spun” talk into a microphone in New York. 
Statesmen. Behind 14 of the 48 guber 


natorial desks in the United States sit Rotarians, 
a bit of research recently conducted in the mem- 
bership files. discloses. These 14 State Gover- 
nors are as follows: Floffda’s Frep.P. Cong, 


Charles E. 


HW ‘atkin s was once Secre- 


tary, later President, of the Rotary 
Club of Muncie, Ind., and now sees 
his son James E. in the latter of 
fice, after a term in the former. The 
fathe: is also a Past Governor. 
honorary member at Lake City: Illinois’ Henry 


Horner, honorary at Springfield: Kentuckv's 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER, honorary at Franktort: 
Maine's Lewis O. Barrows, honorary at Au 
gusta; Mississippi's Hucu L. Wurre, honorary 
at Columbia; Missouri's Liroyp C. Srark, hon 
orary at Louisiana, Mo Ohio's Joun W 
BRICKER, active member at Columbus: Tennes 
see’s Prentice C., Cooper, honorary at Lewis 
burg; Utah’s Henry BLoop, honorary at Salt 
Lake City; Virginia’s James H. Price, honorar 
at Richmond; Washington’s CLareNce FE. Mar 
TIN, honorary at Martinsburg, W. Va.; West 





Rotarian A Almanack 1939 


Virgini Homer A. H ( 
ton; Wisc 1 Junius P. Hi 
it Milw l t 
Hawai ( Jos 1 | 
the H R ( 
ind R ( M ( 
FERAL BLA © WINsH , 
bet \ ( t Sa ] R i 
Macon, ( 
Face Is Familiar. Out 

page fa I ( N. ¢ 
R k ' . , 
ot IS of tl ( ) | 
b n mut no na I 
t ricnti 1 D i t cla 
heat I Club had st int 
during th ir and this was ¢ i 
test t Not 1 } ‘4 ~ 
bers Ti t consult th K W 
in the issue to give the rig i 

THe MAN WITH THE SCRA IPAD 


AN ORDINARY WAGON WHEEL, PROPPED UPIN 
THE BACK SEAT OF ATHEN MAGNIFICENT NEW 
AUTOMOBILE, SERVED AS A ROTARY | 
EMBLEM WHEN ROTARY HELD ITS FIRST 
VENTION... AT CHICAGO IN AUGUST. 1910. 





























He who has health, has hope; and he who 


IGUST 














has hope, has everything. a the sth month, has 
; : 31 days. Its name is 
Arabian Proverb that of an emperor. 
3—1911, Organized on this date 1s the Rotary Club of London, 
England, the first Club in the British | 
b; 6—1912, At the Convention in Duluth, Minn., whereat ther 
= are delegates from Canada, the National Association of Ro 
> tary Clubs becomes the International Association of Rotar 
Clubs. Likewise THe Narionat Rorarian become Tut 
Rorarian. At this Convention Founder Paul P. Harris i 
elected Rotary’s President Emeritu 
Golf looks like an 18—1913, At Buffalo, N. Y., opens the first Convention of Ro 
easy game. Swing tary attended by delegate from oversea 
easily—keep your 20—1917, A gift of $26.50 from the 
eye on the ball— Rotary Club of Kansas City, Mo. #& 
follow through.... is the first contribution to the R E 
Why does the ball : hie cae a 
so often refuse to tary Endowment Fund - 
zoom bulletlike to 24—1928, To the Orient goes James W. 
the green toward Davidson, Past Vice-President of 
which it is aimed? Rotary International, for a tour 
( an it be he grip which results in the birth of man 
Is too tig t—my new Rotary Clubs along his rout 
stance a bit wrong , 
‘ ot travel, 
—perhaps my left ae 
elbow is askew? —1939, Hundreds of Rotary-sponsored camps are now active 
. . Youngsters 25—1926, Rotary and Its Founder, a book by Paul P. Harri 
propel the little is published. 
spnere elro ess- - ’ ’ : 
Ie om ame 26—1927. Into the Netherland Indi move Rotar with the 
Pape De TR organization of a Club at Djokjakarta, Java 
way while old- 
sters gape. But . a 
Sat Total Rotary Clubs in the world (July 10, 1939) 4,967: 


even divot dig- 
ging is enjoyable. 


and the tota! number of Rotarians (estimated) 209,600. 











50 


-dore Erie Tales 


Additional jottings about Convention folk 


by THe Man witH THE SCRATCHPAD. 

Rk, CORDS. Rot Int t turn train to the Eastern metropolis, his gen 
{ it ind his ea maste! yf the bank rf 

( | fic ind “sax and ip horns” before hit 

hted the thousands who were present. He 

ired through the court of the Co bia 
I idcasting System (For Mr. WHitrEMAN’s 

| ( i on modern popular music, see his article 

M ' l Thing Called Jazz, in the June, 1939, Ro 

\ } 


Oldest-Youngest Governors. Irvin Mor 

Jr., of Farmville, N. C., had the field to 

Whiteman. It is at 1 ex that t during the past Rotary year. He was, 
Pau WHITEM fa 1 ce-ba t vithout any doubt, the youngest of Rotary’s 
to t Convent N } District Governors (District 189), and is now 

( t t ily 28. But competition for the ttle is keener 
I Ba \ lest I ict this year, your MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD finds 
CLEVEI p ROTARIAN WALBERG BROWN He had just decided upon CHartes W. Woot 
| dur t to rt of u dat prRipGE, 31, of Palestine, Tex., new Governor of 
um. Though he had to lea irly to ca i District 128, when along came Raut Vatp1 























ry 7 4 yy. 


} 


4 
at 





ROTARIA? 


THE 


VENITO, of Puerto Varas, Chile, new Gov 


of District 33, which he says is the south 


most District in the world. He is 30. Int 


who-is-the-eldest-Governor? race the cont 


run even closer. Three new Governors 1 


their ages as 69 (though to look at them 


feels they Owen H 


err on the long side): J. 


ry, Belleville, Ont., Canada (District 16} 
Lorenzo R. Tuomas, Blackfoot, Idaho (Dist 
110); and THEoporRE WINKLER, Sheboygan, W 
(District 144). They were born in April, M 
and June, 1870, respectively. Well, Gov 

has this scribe found the age records or 
ome of you topple them? 


Ubiquitous Bert. Bert LinFiecp, of Litt 
England, is the only one of th 
1925 Cleveland ( 


1939 Con 


hampton, 
British Rotarians at the 
vention who attended th 


BerT has been to 11 of Rotary’s annual reunmi 


mail-station people didn’t ki 
the letter—it was 
Rotary 


but they saved it and so saved one of the 1 


Letter. The 


quite what to do with 


addressed ‘Chairman Enternational 


interesting human documents to come out 


Convention Week. As a welcome to Clevelan 
Rotary’s Crip; 


lines 


guests, as a study in 
Children Work, its 


] 


perhaps, than all else 


Case 


scrawled Say m 


that was said about 


that week. It’s from a Cleveland father 
and appears just as he wrote it: “Dear Friends 
and Members of the Rotary Clubs Internation 


as an individual Father of seven children I w 
Rotary 


who is a cr 


come all International members to cit 
of Cleveland I 


years old who underwent three 


have a boy ipple | 
operations 

spine and bladder two years ago later he went 
through two more operations on his both les 


he had Club feet one shorter foot Today he 


Music made many a Convention- 
goer tarry long in the House of 
Friendship—and the Rotary male 
chorus of Youngstown, Ohio (left), 
was one of several groups that 
produced it. . Accordionists, ra- 


dio players, and pianists all helped. 














~~ 
Photos: (left) Cleveland Press; (above) Lewis Fox 
It must have been a good story! Rotary’s one and only 
Secretary Chesley R. Perry (above, right) accepts a scroll- 
of-tribute from Rotary’s career Secretaries, Cleveland's 
Secretary Fred R. Sowers presenting it. . . . (Circle) 
Crippled youngsters who entertained a group assembly. 
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ws his Doth feet straignt one foot little hort eC! 1 in 


He is well goes to West Tech High I had lots to tl ct 
done through members of the Rotar Friends 

( »s lakewood and Cleveland and I m 

appreciate for all the good tme that b Gift Bearer. 

get uting to park good times at Hotel throug inp Mrs. | 

t Rotary members of Lakewood and Cl ind ton. D. C.. w 

That ain't all the Rotary members even took Cub H 

M fam t park and gave us a he ot a oaken ¢ 

good ride in a new Studebaker President w h t First 

drives easy rides easy smooth. We parents had the chest 

a | of a good time I appreciate the work th vhich the Sa 

Rotary members to International and here I don't rnment ot ¢ 

want the members to feel that mabe some onc of Cuba and t 

ask me to write I wrote this letter my self and Rorarian Lori 

I appraise the work Rotary are doing tor th ville in a suit 

Cripple children of Cleveland Through this handmad 

message I great you Sauluth you 210,000 Rotar on the libert 


International. 


Add: Definitions. To the many and divers Chai 
definitions of Rotary, FrREDERIC SNYDER, pub tee. wa 
licist of Kingston, N. Y., added this one during ship, at tl 
Convention Week: “Rotary is a wheel for turn Ha backstas 
ing the best side of man to the light.””. Rorartan scribe that t 
Snyper felt that the huge Rotary wheel on the way, was Chair 
Convention Hall stage symbolized this idea Committee, had 





Poona Victory. Winner of the Club At 


tendance Trophy at the Convention wa 


, 


Rotary Club of Poona, India, two « 
members having travelled 9,743 miles to attend 
The Rotary Club of Cuzco, Peru, two ot whose 
members were present, won second place 
Third place honors went to the Rotary Club of 
Blitar, Java Awards are based upon a_ point 

tem in which the number of miles travelled 
by the most direct route to the Convention 1s 


multiplied by the percentage of the Club’s mem- 


From the Rotary Club of St. Louis, 
Mo., came six Presidents, past and 
present: (left to right) “Pasts” Fred 
W. Green, Noble R. Jones, W. H. 
Willcockson, and C. T. Case, and 
1939-40 President E. ]. Martt, and 
Outgoing President Wm. W. Martin. 


Photo: (right) Cleveland Plain D 


An international trio (above) deep in good talk: 
(Left to right) R. C. Bartels. India; Sometara Sheba, Japan, 
Secretary of District 70; New Governor M. de C. Lobato, Brazil. 


A busy desk in Council committee rooms (right): 
(Back row, left to right) Past Director McFaddin, U.S.A.; 
New Governor Kettaneh, Lebanon; Secretary Perry. (Front) 
New First Vice-President Warren, England; New Governor Bil 
limoria, India; Outgoing Third Vice-President Vanneman, U.S.A 


ilk by Mrs 


Youthful Veteran. 1 


Cuba 


dian 


Charles 


Convention 


the 


Advisory 





writer 


From Duncan, B. C., is the 
new Chairman of the Cana- 
Committee — 


W. O'Neill (circle). 


The Lowdown. 
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Rotary Around the World 


¢/ 


Brief news notes mirroring the 


Australia 
Build Youth Camp 
Hopat As Rotar ift to tl t of 
| imia, the Rotary ¢ t Hobart ) 
ished a cat 1 n i t 
iit 1 ex ec na 1 } Xx 
nditu ee: being i 
" M tl actual w i 
n the R lans t 
Make ‘Carload’ Visits 
Me_BpourNe—Valual results in fellowship 
nd und tal ha ’ from tl Car 
1"* visit t R ( » otf Melb le to 
ral int I ul irranged 
Inter-( Relations ¢ ritte Clubs 1 
cent isite Bendig Colac 


Sweden 


Books O fh red for Prizes 
VasTERAS—Books wet iven variou chools 
by the Rotary Club of Vasteras to be ibuted 
to pupils as pri itt nd of the sch eal 
England 
Hold Youth Conference 
Hove—Even more successful than the meet 
ing of last vear was the recent annual conference 
of youth sponsored by the Hove Rotary Club in 
conjunction with the Rotary Club of Brighton. 
Iwo hundred and fifty representatives of many 


ont 


ee 
* N ie 
Ae ‘ . callmOMel, 


LAL 
NUL RAGaU 
GOOD FR OWSHII STING 
ETWEEN ROTARIANS AND KiWANIANS 





varied activities of the Rotary movement 


youth organizations listened to speeches and took 


part in the numerous discussions. 


Contacts 50 Overseas Clubs 
COOL! —T he 


t of the Goole 


International Service Commit- 


Rotar 


by correspondence with some 50 overseas Rotary 


Club maintains contacts 


Clubs. 
China 
Show Need for Railway 
KUNMING—An example of a small Club do- 


Realizing the need for a railroad 


Yunnan 


ing a big job: 


nnecting Burma with southwestern 


after a British Consul had spoken at a meeting, 
the Rotary Club of Kunming immediately started 
action on the matter, and, working through the 


Ministry of Communications, within six months 


saw actual construction of the railroad under 
way. 

, ‘ 

Yugoslavia 


Money for Cancer Research 
OstyEK—Each month the Rotary Club of 
Osijek contributes 500 dinars to the Cancer In- 
stitute at Osijek. These gifts enable the Institute 


to buy apparatus and increase its efficiency. 


Denmark 
Adopt an Orphan 


SveNDBoRG—When the parents of a poor boy 
were killed in Club of 
Svendborg adopted him and is caring for his 
The Club is also supporting a uni- 


an accident, the Rotary 


education. 
versity student. 


Belgium 

Report Charities Expenditures 
Verviers—A recent Treasurer's report of the 

Rotary Club of Verviers shows 250 francs con- 

tributed to the Belgian Red Cross, 1,000 francs 


Fine friendship exists between the 
“vival” service clubs of Richmond, 
Va. Bronze evidence of it is this 
plaque presented by the Kiwamians. 
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Dignitaries of the Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment, including General Cernius, 
Prime Minister (fifth from left, 
front row), were guests of honor at 
a luncheon of the Kaunas, Lithua- 
nia, Rotary Club. Leading editors 
of the country were also guests. 
given to buy coal for needy families during 
Winter, 250 francs sent to relieve victims of 
The 


an operation and hospitalization for a 


earthquake disaster in Chile. expen 
young 


were also paid. 


Money Given to Boy Scouts 
To aid the 


Belgium, the 


CHARLEROI— carrying on of | 
Scout Rotary Club 


Charleroi has subscribed 500 frances. 


work in 


Establish a Playground 


Litce—Named for the late Queen Astrid of 


the Belgians, the Rotary Club of Liége ha 
tablished an excellent playground which 1s a 
able to 30,000 children. 
Japan 
Dramatize Rotary 

Oraru—To disseminate the idea of Rota 
among outsiders, the Rotary Club of Ot 
dramatizes Rotary activities and invites friet 
to these evenings of amusement. Amat 


players from among the Club members stage 


effective dramas. 


Portugal 
Distribute Clothing 


FiGueIRA DA Foz—Selected by their teachers 


being most in need, 63 schoolboys received 


Useful in the Summer to carry boys 
and equipment to the Y.M.C. A. 
camps and in the Winter as a mobile 
clubhouse for neighborhood boys 
groups is this trailer purchased b) 
the Hutchinson, Kans., Rotary Club 





clothes and shoes from the Rotary Club of 


Figueira da Foz some months back. Later, com 


1 


plete outfits of clothing were given to 20 girls 
between 3 and 8 years of age. 


Canada 
Fair Swells Fund 


OsHawa, Ont.—Headlined by a parade each 
day—one for adults, the other exclusively fo 
children—the annual Rotary fair of the Rotar 
Club of Oshawa raised $2,000 for worthy com 
munity purposes. Operated concurrently were 
the sale of memberships in the Crippled Chil- 











1939 


AUGUST, 


dren’s Club and a raffle, from which $3,250 was 
raised. This amount will be used for Crippled 


Children Work. 


Crippled Lads Go to Camp 


Ont.—While it codperates with 


CHATHAM, 


other groups in aiding crippled children, the 
Rotary Club of Chatham recently enabled four 
boys to go to a camp for crippled children at 


Collingwood. 


Norway 

Build Youth Hostel 
SANDEFJORD—On the of the 

ford Rotary Club, a youth hostel has been built 

in Sandefjord at a cost of 50,000 kronen. 


initiative Sande 


United States of America 
Buy Trees for City Park 


MEMPHIS, TEX.—Aiming to make their town 
a beauty spot, members of the Rotary Club of 
Memphis went about it in a novel way. Each 


member bought a tree to be planted in the city 


park, 


Examine 217 Crippled Children 


ArK.-TEx.—In an efficiently con 


TEXARKANA, 
sponsorship 
phy 

children. 


clinic under the 
Texarkana, 


217 


studied in the 


ducted one-da 
Rotar 
examined 


sicians 


The 


the Club of four 


crippled 


light of the 


ntl 


rece 
cases will be 


cians’ recommendations and treatment 


patients as soon as possible. 


given the 


Record Their Voices 


HUNTINGTON Park, CaLirF.—Voices of the past 
—some years hence—will result from a recent 
meeting of the Huntington Park Rotary Club. 


Phonograph recordings were made of the speak 
ing voice of Club members and played back that 
they might hear themselves as others hear them 
In order to qualify for a disc, however, the mem- 
ber was required to bring along a business rival 


that his voice might be recorded as well. 


Have Speakers from 12 Nations 
AMBLER, Pa.—When industrial plant 


recently held a conference here, present were 12 
To listen 


a large 


men trom as many overseas countries. 


to firsthand information about parts of the world 
represented, the Rotary Club of Ambler invited 


12 to its meeting as guests, asked each to 


the 


minutes. To share 


address the Club for a few 








Pupils of the Tunkhannock Junior-Senior High 
planting of an international friendship tree, 
of Tunkhannock, Pa., were dressed in the native costumes of mi 


their 


Kiwanian 


Dedicate | 


INDIANAPOL 


tarv Club « 


fellowship 


} 
pleasure, T 


the 


Veetings 
is, IND 
f Indianay 


to one ot 


I 


Rotarians ¢ 


" 


to Other Cl 


so invited \ nb 





Champions of the service-club bowl 


ing league 


in 


san 


Vate 0, 


Calif., 


are these five Rotary Club members. 


to it dedicat 


Clubs and 

and Directors of tl 
are guests of th 
member of tl host (¢ 
lates brief facts and 1 
from which th com 


Kee p 200 Boys Out of Pri 


CLEVELAND, On1o—It 
the worth-whileness of 
for, the ¢ and Rota 


The Club fe 


t that it w: 


i 


| furn 
ting 


Events Photo 








ish it 


a need when 


Service 








School who participated in the 
1¢ R tary ¢ ‘lt 


sponsored D\ t/ 


many countric 
it furs ! n t the t | 
Eocusn4 , cit 
th ( ' 
P ® ' Cri | | 
\ R 
tal t } S tt 1 
al 
in t t 
Jun O Speaks it Conference 
KENOsI Vis 2) 
r i t 1) e % ( 
Jumor R ‘ 
W t } } 
( \ } R 
n R ( 
1 t i 
k 
tn 
\ ’ iyeer 
iV Ove ittendance Contest 
| i ANGELES \W \SH \ 
Sa 4 
i R ( With t ( 
tal 
] t ' 
y iri I 
\ t Rota ‘ i 
t | : 
v ( t i 
t R ‘ 
Drape d Cogs 
Hat ; Int \t R 
Club t H ird displa i R 
eacn enting ail 
tl ( ( rt i 
unh ition 
61 Dozen Eggs Go Down 
WEATHERFORD, Tex.—S 61 d 
egy I ing & I 
gallon f coff Is a 
jelly, and other breakfast it t Weat 
_ , } ) 
These daughters of British Rota 


rians recently completed a goodwill 
tour in the United States and Can- 
ada, visiting New York, Cleveland, 
and Buffalo, then going to Toronto 
and Montreal, in thew month 
as charming goodwill ambassadors. 


one 








ford Rotary Club entertained the 


College tudent 
at a near-by lake recentl Mort 
and Rotarian ittended 


Boys Win Cooking Prizes 


HicHLaNnp Park, Iu1 


dure. bo won 


Hold Fibbing 
Mario IND To hold 


vithin ome rease 


Spree 
the size of the 


bounds, the 


een ol 


WAsnincton ROTARY 


WELCOMES VISITORS 
4° New York World's Fair 
Best Wishes s¢ iG Journey 


ROTARY 
MONDAY 


MEETS 


@50PM 


UNTS acmanal 
ROUTE 24 


its welcome 


, 
erected by 


E flee tively 


message 1s 


carrying 
this 


sion 


N. ]., Rotary Club. 


the Washington, 
Rotary Club ae" n fibbi ) 
quet” before tl isoned ned. Even at that 
t mn int imaginat \ ymet 
1 bit tangled in their piscatorial prevarications. 
It was a unique evening of fun between ser1 
meetings devoted to international question 


Officers Fuse Ideas and Fellowship 


Santa Rosa, CALtt Valuable in teaching the 
ideal of Rotary and beneficial to fellowship have 
been a series of joint meetin bringing tog r 
the Presidents and Secretaries of the fi Rotar 
: Clubs of Sonoma Count Cloverdale, Guerne 
: ville, Santa Rosa, Sebastopol, and Petaluma 
Service Clubs Coo pe rate 
Mount Ho tty, N. J \ fine exam] of com 
munit cooperation Wa wn h with th 
pooling of resources and energies of all service 
clubs, lodges, and communit reanizations 


wr a Youth Week program The 


the city to spons 
Rotary Club of Mount Holly staged a pet tau 
and hobby show as part of its efforts 
Small Club 1s Active 

Crescent Crry, Fira.—Showing what a small 
Club can do for its community, the Rotary Club 


of Crescent City has a roster of members who 

are not only active in business, but who take 
} } ] ly . 

prominent parts in the church, school, weltar 


and medical life of the community. Rotary is an 


essential ingredient in the town 
Rural-Urban Meeting Is Held 


Dunn, N. C.—A 
contact between rural and urban communities is 


good example of effective 


recent meeting at which citizens of near-by 


the 


Weatherford 


ind faculty with a breakfast 





Newton Grove entertained the members of the 
Rotary Club their 


quainted both groups with the 


Dunn and Wives. It ac- 
viewpoints of the 
other and cemented friendships and inaugurated 


i number of new ones. Every person from each 


roup was introduced. 


Examine 69 Crippled Children 


GraHaM, TeEx.—A successful clinic for crippled 


children was recently sponsored by the Rotary 








take one to 
strange and interesting places. With 


Official trips sometimes 


C. W. McLeod (right), then Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Bour- 
lamaque — Val d’Or, Que., Harry 
kwell, then District Governor, 


Roc! 
visited this log cabin of miner. 


Club of Graham. Sixty-nine children were ex- 


amined in the one-day, efficiently equipped clinic, 
ind 22 were recommended for treatment. 
Ties 
OKiLA.—Making 
ight well have been the 
the Tulsa Rotary 
ht neckties he 


Tangible 
Rotary 


theme of 


Tusa, ties tangible 
a meeting of 


Club to which every member 


broug was no longer using. These 


> 


200 of them—were cleaned and pressed by a 


Club member and distributed to the lads of the 


Tulsa Boys Home. 


Old No. I Looks Back 


I1t.—At a 
Rotary Club 


past were 


the 


activities 


CHICAGO, recent meeting of 
the 


Some of 


Chicago 
of the 
high lig 
business-relations conference 


report of 


year recounted. the 


hts were the following: (1) sponsored a 


at the University of 


Chicago, at which authoritative speakers talked 
on problems of employer-employee relations; 
(2) dined 26,000 persons at the 
luncheon meetings during the year; 


taged the Club’s annual busi- 
(4) held 15 neigh- 
borhood fireside meetings 


(3) 
ness exposition; 
at homes 


In honor of the 
city’s citizens 
who gave their 
lives during the 
World War is a 
marker set up 


Plemorial Avenue 
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Photo. Buchta 
“Skeletons” took leading parts in 
the skit staged by these actors 2f 


the Binghamton, N.Y., Rotary Club. 


(5) much direc: help to 


crippled children. 


of members; gave 


Week Dedicated to Boys and Girls 

Enpicott, N. Y.—During and 
Week, the Rotary Club of Endicott sponsored a 
the 


youngsters 


Boys Girls 


dedicated to youth 


1,500 


series of varied events 
of the 


eagerly participated in the program planned just 


community. Some 


for them. 


Prepare Camp for Season 


Lynn, Mass.—Seventeen boats 
the 
improved in an intensive work campaign to p1 

amp Rotary, the Rotar 
Club of Lynn and operated by the Y.M.C.A. of 


that town, 


were painted, 


playing field was levelled, and the road wa 


pare C sponsored by 


for the current season. This camp 1s 


one of the Club’s major projects. 


Essay Contest Has 1,400 Entries 
Ariz.—When the Rotary Club of 
its annual public discussions 
100 


PHOENIX, 


Phoenix sponsored 


contest for high-school students, 1, entries 


were received. From these, eight boys and girls 
were selected to deliver their speeches at a meet 
ing of the Club, and winners were awarded 


prizes. 


Boys Work on Many Fronts 


Lonoview, Wasu.—In five ways does the Ro 
tary Club of Longview further Boys Work. To 
(1) it provides a $50 


each year to enable a high-school student to con 


summarize: scholarship 






Les 


NAMED IN COMMEMORATION 
OF THE CITIZENS OF PORT ARTHUR 
WBOGAVE THEIR LIVES IN THE GREAT WAF 

1914 98 


TREES PLANTED IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE 


THE ROTARY CLUB OF PORT ARTHUR 
ta COOPERATION WITH THE CITY OF PORT ARTHUR 








by the Rotary 
Club of Port Ar- 
thur, Ont., Can- 
ada,ontree 
lined Memorial 
Avenue, an im- 
portant street. 














These athletes participated in_ the 


Junior Olympics track meet sponsored 


by the Rotary Club of Canton, Iil., competing for the medals on display. 


his studies at the local junior college: (2) 


tinue 


the Club gives recognition on a plaque to three 


high-school football players—to the one having 


the highest scholastic rating, to the most inspira 


tional playe rs and to the most outstanding pla er; 
(3) the Club has a loan fund from which 4-H 


Club boys may borrow to buy a pig or calf to 


raise; (4) the Club sponsors three Boy Scout 


a total membership of 90; (5) the 


track 


troops with 
Club sponsors an annual meet for high 


school athletes. 


Club Runs a Track Meet 


Canton, Itt.—To give the younger athlet 
barred from a high-school track meet a chance 
to stretch their legs in competition, the Rotar 
Club of Canton recently sponsored a Junior 


Olympics which created much interest in_ the 


community. Rotarians acted as judges and pre- 


sented the awards. (See cut above.) 


Ball Aids Crippled Children 

Newport, Ky.—So successful was the recent 
Rotary 
funds to aid crippled children 


This year $1,500 


charity ball sponsored by the Club of 
Newport to raise 
that it will be staged annually. 


was raised to help the patients of two counties 


'T Was the Berries 
MANISTIQUE, MicH.—A wrestling match in a 
novel 


bin of ripe blueberries was one of the 


features of the blueberry festival held here in 
leaders, 


Club of 
Mardi 


July under the direction of community 
Rotary 


dances and 


members of the 
tribal 


Gras parades were also on the program. 


including 


Manistique. Indian 


Visited by British Rotarians 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— Even a_ heavy rain 
couldn't dull the delightful time provided by 
the recent visit of 35 British Rotarians and their 
The 
Philadelphia Rotary Club arranged for their re 


ladies. International Committee of the 


ception and entertainment while in the city. 


Camp Will Be Active 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—Ready for the Sum- 
mer is Camp Rotary, sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Crawfordsville. A Spring renovation 
program enlarged the swimming pool, provided 
a new stove, icebox, and other equipment. Na- 


ture trails were laid out, with the trees, shrubs, 


A study in wide-eyed wonder 1s this 
picture of the Boy Scout troop spon- 
sored by the Rotary Club of Bryan, 
Tex. Club members meet with the 
troop and assist the Scoutmaster. 


and flowers identified and labelled. Many new 
books have been added to the librar All thi 
activity is in anticipation ot a full program 
which will enable many Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts of th nunity t n} the tun of 
upervised out camping 

: 
Barks, Meows, and Moos 

WIHUINSTED CONN Dog cat ponies, and 
cOWS Wer! roud di d by tl outhtu 
owners in a colortu t para onsored b 
the Rota ( 1 t Winstec | vas th \ 
enth annual such « nt nd attracted some 200 
\ 
h« ind I t vn 


Assigned Farm Friends 





DEN Te: I ‘ of the Den 

ton Rotary Club has been assigned a 4-H Club 

tw oon become 

frien an re is much mutual stimulation in 

the diff I ints « I arrangement 

has b cht it a t t ig of the 
lat ip between busin id agriculture 


Small Club—but Active 
KILMARNOCK-IRVING N-Wuite Strong, Va.— 
With a membership of than 25, the Rotar 
Club of Ki irnock-Irvington-White Stone re 
veals a re ( ital activit its communit 
Here are few things it has done recently: 
(1) sponsored a I Scout troop in the count 
(2) initiated a rodent-control campaign; (3) 
provided treatments for a crippled child; (4) 
provided prizes for a spelling contest; (5) spon 
sored a movement te bul 1 bridge Some of 
the Club members must travel 20 miles to at- 
tend meetings—but the Club gets things done. 








































Help Blind Lad 
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Students Are Guests 
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What They're Saying 


Pithy bits of opinion and observation gleaned from Rotary Club ad- 
dresses, from Club and regional publications, and from other sources. 


Reaching the Peak 


There isn’t anything new about Rota Ro 
tary is an old principle with a new application 
Th isn’t anything new about the Golden Ru 
Simi tl 1 f lite ha been in t n 
the \ b n, but itr uned for Paul Ha 

iends in Chicago to find a new 
’ cation of the Golden Ru I 
Rotarian are not willi ind h n't t ! 

t hiuct tur Dusin it lay b i 
ured | the Golden Rt ua n I in 
to reach the ik as a Rotarian 


Berr F. Downey, Rotarian 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 


Empty Coffer No Exemption 


If your Club’s finances are not in condition 
to tal care ot an extensive communit service, 
there are many projects which can be carried 
uut for vet ittle mon You don’t need to 
help t i the halt, and the blind, or finance 
tonsil clinics, playgrounds, and swimming pools 
to render a service to Rotar Our organization 
is, in the first place, a vocational one. It is out 
tanding and unique in this service, and in tl 

vice it can render a wide influenc mn public 
ind private opimon. Group meetings among 
business and professional men and meetings b 
tween urban and rural members on ways and 
means of improving vocational and business re 
lationships are certain tep in this direction 
Ot cour you do not expect to probe into the 
business and private life of each individual, but 
you can listen to the other fellow’s stor With 
Rotary as a means of association you glean trom 
him a sympathetic understanding of his prob 
lems. If, for example, your child gets a spank- 
ing at school, you may feel perhaps that he d 
served it if you know the problems of the school 
man 


Paut D. Crim, Rotarian 
Evansville, Indiana 


(In an address to District 156 Assembly) 


* @ 
Biggest Score 

Sometimes in the full flush of the morning 
I think that the brave and great shall surely 
inherit the earth. Then again, while sitting in 
the twilight, it comes to me certainly and surely 
that he who is kind, he who is considerate, he 
who has a sympathetic desire to see the other 
fellow’s viewpoint, will always win by the big 


gest score. 
Roy L. Woop, Rotarian 
Wichita, Kansas 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
* >. * 
Deterioration 
Whenever and wherever a man loses his sens 
of individual responsibility, at that moment its 
exact opposite, which is personal liberty, takes 


possession of him; and whenever tl 


le passion of 
personal liberty takes possession of a man, at 
that moment the disintegration of society be 
gins, for he begins to deteriorate. 
Aprian M. Newens, Rotarian 
Ithaca, New York 


Quantity Important, Too 

It is well known that Rotary as at present 
constituted is exclusive. Many men, top men 
in their fields who would do honor to any 
organization, cannot become Rotarians because 
of the present classification and membership 


rules of Rotary. Granting that these exclusive 
membership rules have become tradit-onal, why 
should they be allowed to keep Rotary stagnant, 
when Rotary is synonymous with ideals and 
action, with advancement and progress? Why 
should we not have quantity and quality, if to 
have both at once is possible and desirable? 
Dr. Sixro Y. Orosa, Rotarian 
Bacolod, The Philippines 
* * * 
Hierarchy of the Heart 
What is important is not the label, but the 
contents of the flask. The merit of Rotary has 
been to permit those who have this vision to 
group together. Let us never forget that no 
elevation is justified nor is imposed if its bene- 
ficiaries are not a constant model of social vir- 
tues. To each rung of the ladder of human 
values there corresponds a_ series of duties 
heavier and heavier. The hierarchy of intelli- 
gence weighs little, that of fortune still less, if 
it does not have as a guaranty the hierarchy of 
the heart. 
Louts F. LAMBELET, Rotarian 
Val de Travers, Switzerland 


(In Der Sweizer Rotarier) 


* * * 
Motives and Men 

To judge oneself is the hardest of all judg- 
ments. We must be careful of those natural 














“Maybe we could rent the office be- 
low until business picks up again.” 


inborn tendencies which ages of struggle for 
self-preservation have made natural to us. The 
new age to come makes necessary the changing 
of our natural selfishness into a motive that 
will mean the survival and uplifting of all men. 
Cuas. T. GRAHAM, Rotarian 
Lenoir, North Carolina 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 


* © @ 
Gamut of Ethics 

The mission of Rotary is to bring the spirit 
of true fellowship into the relationships of com- 
merce and industry, to drive out of business 
the dwarfed and shrivelled spirit of mean and 
dirty competition, and as far as possible to re- 
lieve our commercial and industrial life of its 
elements of drudgery and sordidness. If a man 
who had been a successful and active business- 
man during the time of the Roman Empire 
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should come back to earth and begin mak 
inquiries in regard to business conditions, pr 
ably the most striking change that he w 
find in the whole structure of modern busi 
is the ethical viewpoint of the man in busi: 
today as compared with that of the man of 
day and time. From caveat emptor of the d 
of the Romans to “the customer is always rig 
of the present day runs the whole gamut 
business ethics. 
Epcar T. HENDERSON, Rotarian 
Norfolk, Virginia 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
* * . 
Applause for Those Who Serve | 
We applaud the spectacular, the genius. 
We reward the hero of the field of battl 
we pay no attention to the farmer who produ 


l 


the food we eat or the community-ser\ 
worker who endeavors to help those who fail | 
to help themselves or those we failed to h 
to do so. 
ARTHUR J. Hutcninson, Honorary Rotarian 
Auckland, New Zealand 
* * * 
Universal Character 
When a man becomes a member of a Rotar 
Club, he does not become a member of a local 
organization alone for the interests of tl 
community. He becomes a new, but natural 
and normal, part of a universal and world-wid 
movement among men set determinedly upon 
the high calling of lifting commercialism 
of the realm of profits and setting it down in 
the realm of service. The universal charact 
of Rotary is proved to us not so much by th 
fact that it has extended itself literally around : 
the earth, but much more by the fact that it 
has gone so deeply into the hearts of men. 
HaMILTon West, Rotarian 
Gainesville, Florida 
(In an address to District 167 Conference) 
* * * ' 
Magnificent Conception 
We Americans have become so accustomed to 
the liberties and freedom which we enjoy that 
we are prone to accept them without giving a | 
thought to their terrific cost. Every American 
citizen should frequently read the Constitution 
of the United States, and particularly the 
Amendments, so that he will not lose sight of 
the magnificent conception of freedom and in 
dividual rights which were demanded, fought 
for, and won by our Pilgrim ancestors. 
D. I. Crowe, Rotarian 
Artesia, New Mexico 
(In an address at the Presidents and Secretaries 
Assembly of Rotary District 115) 
> * * 
Ideas Worth More Than Dollars 
A Rotarian once said to me, “If you lend me 
$100 and months later I pay you $100, we are 
still in the same position, but if you give m« 
a good idea and months later I give you a good 
idea, each one has two good ideas.” 
Luiz Dias Lins, Rotarian 
Recife, Brazil 
(In remarks made at the 1938 International As- 


sembly) 
* . * 


Not Old-Fashioned 

Frequently, young people refer to their par- 
ents as old-fashioned; but we are not old-fash- 
ioned. We may not be able to run so fast as 
you can; jump so high as you can; lose so much 
sleep as you can; but I dare say that many 
of your fathers and mothers can play just as 
good a game of golf as you can; catch as many 
fish or bring down fully as many ducks as you 
can; and it is more than probable that many of 
your fathers and mothers can play a better game 
of bridge than you can; and we can, even at.our 
age, get as much enjoyment out of life, day by 
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1s vou can: but we do need your codpera- 
ww 


uur love, your respect, your companion- 
ind your confidence 


(Ir 2dd 
* * »* 
Put the 70 Hours to Work 
S ne remarked that we should regard t 
ve Rotary meeting as representing 7 an 


ma] ] 
ANC Yoo Use 


man-hours, then as Governors or Chair 


§ Program Committees or an 
ting well prepares 
Reep, Rotari 
katchewan, 


1938 International As 


\ ust oO to a me 
PERCY 

Regina, Sas 
made at the 


I ! tf fhe pertinence ft Rot \ 2 
f pint fron prominent me ul 
lection which, und he title Unset 
Gems. circulated among a few Rotary Clt 
, cd igo) e reprinted here Eps 


lent 1s one of the most re 


present day. Rotar Is 


noven 


ible things of the 


I w 
be ing a great power in the world and ha 
1K aing 4 great responsibuiit 
Viscount Ct 
London, Englanc 
Rotary cal into existence because it had to 
come, and it has now spread throughout the 
world because in its development it carries wit! 
it the solution of the greatest problem wit 
which the world is faced today. It is difficult 
not to believe in miracles when one reflect 
upon the histor ot Rotary. ...If ever a 


slogan was justified by events, it is this service 


Rotary. 


Instead of being a mere beau 


tiful ideal, or a mere emotional expression of 
good fellowship in which we may indulge be 
cause we can afford to, this principle of servic 


is the most practical slogan for achieving the 
rreatest total profits that could ever be worked 


And 


all along the 


out by the most hard-headed businessman. 


when I say service, I mean service 


line. 
A. Firene, Late Merchant 


and Economist 


EDWARD 


Boston, Massachusetts 


In my discussion of ethics of business I have 


occasion to refer to the outstanding 


Rotary 


consciousness of 


frequent 
International in awakening a 


the 


work of 
importance of conscious 
business ethics. 

Everett W. Lorp, Dean of College 
A 


Boston University 


dministration 





of Business 


Boston, Massachusetts 





The ethics of the jungle are not suited to 
the great and progressive nations where Rotary 


pro; 
flourishes. It must be the duty of groups like 
Rotary to furnish the energy from which this 
civilizing force must come. Rotarians can not 
only save billions of dollars in waste and eco 


nomic loss tor the prese¢ nt generation, but can 


thus hand on to their children a purer and 


nobler society. » 
JoHN T. Flynn, Author and Economist 





I have been accused of saying nasty things 
about the Rotarians, but 1 assert that the growth 
of Rotary in Great Britain, where it already has 
Clubs, is important for 


than all 


more 


the 


hundreds of 
world tranquillity campaigns of 
the reformers put togetHer. 


SincvairR Lewis, Author 


The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


A Co Ile D. 
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tart ut t laste 1 | had 
20 kin I / ind 

iny ot I that I woul 0 
lay ne ( It oT tion ) 

i na r ct t it 
than i un t isual char 
icteristie 

When tr ur I «¢ } tl 
feet squa 1d tw leet r I hay no 
ticed that t v fast ‘ land. In 
reniling tl n lu i tl icl il available 
and a liberal a unt of cottonseed meal neat 
the root Lat I cultivat vit tab manure 
and f1 time to tl i vood ashes. Stl 
later I use nitrate of la and bone mea Unless 
it rains trequently, | water the plants twic i 
week during the first Sumi 

Once I te reasonably sure a tr will live, I 
label it, carving the commen and scientific names 


ecurely to 


on a black 
scientihic¢ 
name is the same the world over, but the com 
mon name varies greatl For instance, the 
Po puius eugenel Is given 11 


The I d 


Carolina poplar, 


nited Stat 


different names in the [ 


maple has nine other common nam« 





I collect both hardwoods and sottwoods. The 
former have broad leaves, as in the oak, maple, 
and elm, whereas the latter ha narrow leaves, 
as in the pine, cedar, and fir. Hardwoods usually 
are harder than softwoods, but the longleaf pine, 


a softwood, is 25 percent harder than the poplar, 


a hardwood 


I have only two softwoods that are not ever- 
greens— namel the bald cypre and the larch. 
\ tew hardwoods, including holly and mag- 
nolia, are evergreens. Oaks, the most important 
hardwood, are divided into the white-oak group 


and the red-oak which together have 77 


group, 





species. The pine—shortleaf, longleaf, and white 
is the most common softwood 
Among the 250 species I have many exotics, 
including the cryptomeria or Japan cedar, the 
sacred tree of Japan. However, the prettiest tree 


I have is the alexander magnolia. When it 4s 
full of pink blossoms, it can be seen half a mile 
awa The poulonia, introduced from China, 
also arouses much interest. 


The lector living in the United States 


tree 


Rotarian lvey identifies each tree he 
collects for his arboretum with both 


its common and scientific names. 
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Hobbies of Rotarians and Their Famili 
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Is the ‘Union Now’ Plan Practical? 


Yes !—Says Clarence K. Streit 


[Continued from page 14| 


the Pennsylvanians and the New York- 
ers in 1787—when it took them much 
longer to go to New York than it 
takes a New Yorker to go to Paris today. 
What did the democrats of that day do? 

They fought seven years (instead of 
just two) to make their world sate tor 
democracy. To keep the individual free 
dom they had won, the people ol each of 
the 13 democracies thought then—as we 
do now—that they must trust only in 
their own State; each State must have 
its own army, its own tariffs, its own 
money, its own independence in every 
thing. 

And so they made the United States 
first into a “League of Friendship” (to 
quot the Articles of Confederation), or 
ganized much like the League of Na 
tions at Geneva. That is, it was a gov- 
ernment otf Governments, by Govern- 
ments, tor Governments. 

The results? A situation amazingly 
similar to that of the 15 democracies to 
day, as anyone who turns to Fiske’s Crit 
ical Period of American History will see. 
Depression, dubious money everywhere, 
unemployment, tariff wars, threats of war 
between the States and between them 
and European nations, the League’s Con- 
gress a laughingstock, each State govern 
ment gaining more powers over the citi 
zen while anarchy grew among the 
States. 

While this led some Americans to be 
moan the war for democracy as a great 
mistake and say they had lost all for 
which they had fought, it led others to 
go to Philadelphia in 1787 and apply 
again the basic principles of the Declara 
tion of Independence. Finding the 
league form of government had become 
destructive of the ends for which demo- 
crats form government, they abolished 
it and instituted new government, in- 
vented the Federal Union Government. 

In making the Union Constitution, 
they simply made the inter-State govern- 
ment of the 13 democracies a democracy 
itself. They made it, like the govern- 
ment of each of the democracies 1n it, a 
government of, by, and for the people. 

They arranged then for this new State 
to govern them in those fields where 
they thought they would gain in indi- 
vidual freedom and welfare by being 
governed by it instead of by the State 
government. They established under its 
power a common defense force, free- 
trade market, money and postal system, 





and they took for themselves citizenship 
in it as well as in their States. 

Such is the federal-union system that 
so successfully led the democracies then 
out of the same dangers in which the 
democracies are today. Such is the sys- 
tem that we Unionists now propose tor 
the 15—a Union defense force, free-trade 
market, money and postal service, and 
citizenship under a government of, by, 
and for all the people in it. 

Who can deny that we individuals 
would gain enormously by this Union? 
All our existing rights would be. safe- 
guarded more securely and cheaply and 
we would add to them new rights. 

The Union would guarantee to each 
of us three sets of rights: 

1. Our individual rights as men (free- 
dom of speech, press, etc.). 

Our national rights to practice 

democracy at home as we please in every 
field except the few we transferred to 
the Union. 
3. Our new Union rights to travel, 
trade, study, work, play, and live freely 
and equally before the law in all that 
halt of the world that would be Union 
territory, to buy in its cheapest market 
what we need to buy and sell in its dear- 
est market what we have to sell, to enjoy 
common money, postal, and communi- 
cation systems, to extend through half 
the world all these rights Americans now 
enjoy among their 48 States, and to be 
protected in all three sets of rights by the 
powerful Union defense force. 

To follow the American example 


“Look, Bill, I'm beginning to see 
what's meant by ‘a woman's touch’!” 
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further, we would make this Union ca 
pable of universal expansion by th 
peaceful admission of new States to 
The aim would be, not to exclude ou: 
side States as does an alliance, but to kee 
admission open to all other States, nou 
or to come, that guarantee their citizen 
the individual rights for which th 
Union itself is made. 

We thus prevent war in two ways 
First, we make war hopeless by making 
the Union far too powerful to be at 
tacked. Second, we make war useless by 
making it possible for outsiders to be ad 
mitted peacefully into the Union onc 
they desire to enjoy its freedom for the 
individual. 

Of course there are difficulties, but can 
we get what we want more easily and 
surely by any other way? What are the 
alternatives? If we will not govern our 
relations with the other democracies 
on a federal-union basis, we must govern 
them on a league, an alliance, or the pres 
ent diplomatic basis. Will it be easier to 
get Americans to enter a league or an al 
liance, both of which entangle them in 
the policies of Governments over which 
they have no control, or to enter a fed 
eral union based on their own Constitu 
tion which allows 48 democracies to live 
together without any being entangled by 
the others? And if it were easier to get 
us into a league or alliance, what proof 
of experience is there that we would then 
get what we make government to get— 
peace, plenty, individual freedom? 

If we could thus get these things bet 
ter than by union, then why should we 
not abolish the American Union and re- 
place it with a league or alliance of 48 
States, each with its own army and air 
force, its own tariffs and standard of liv- 
ing, its own immigration quotas, its 
own money, its own postage stamps? 

And if Americans can get what they 
want still better by the diplomatic method 
of governing interdemocracy relations, 
then why unite the 48 States even in a 
league or alliance? Why not let each 
of the 48 States profit, too, from the 
benefits of isolationism and be a law 
strictly to itself? 

It is no doubt easier now to get the 
American people to continue to practice 
isolationism than to apply beyond their 
frontiers their own federal-union system 
—just as it is easier to drift down a tor- 
rent than row to safety. But there is no 
doubt either that Americans are not get- 
ting peace and plenty and individual 
freedom by isolationism or neutralism. 
Americans never had before so huge a 
proportion of citizens directly depend- 
ent on the Government. Americans 
never before spent so much of their own 


fe 
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—and their children’s—money for re- 
covery, yet the last decade was the first 
in our history to register a decline in our 
standard of living. As for peace, the 
later the poll, the stronger the evidence 
that we feel in danger of another world 
wafrl. 

No matter what is done inside one’s 
own country, how can one hope for re- 
covery while the war danger remains? 
How can we hope to remove that danger 
now except by this Union? And if the 
war comes, how can we solve the prob 
lems it will leave except by this Union? 
Will it really be easier to make this 
Union then when millions of our finest 
are slain? 

It is true that the possibility of mak 
ing this Union in time to prevent the 
outbreak of war seems remote. But the 
American Union was so remote in 1787 
that when the delegates assembled for 
the Convention, Washington told them, 
“It is too probable that no plan we pro 
pose will be adopted.” The first Union 
was then made only because of the dan 
ger of immediate catastrophe, and be 
cause Washington had the courage to 
take the fighting chance he had to make 
it in time to prevent the catastrophe. We 
are under the same pressure now and we 
have the same fighting chance. The 
only question is whether we, too, will 
make the most of that chance now while 
we can. 

Certainly, this “more perfect Union” 
to which Americans are dedicated by 
their Constitution will never be made if 
they do not some time start energetically 
making it, so why not start now? If 
they fail to make it in time to prevent 


Is the ‘Union Now’ 


No!—Says George H. Cless, 
{Continued from page 15| 


fit his thesis. “Union” and “league” are 
used as “opposite terms.” “A league is 
made for the State, a union is made for 
man.” I might don the attire of a philo- 
sophical gladiator, enter this arena of 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, and po- 
litely ask, “Pray tell, and what then is 
the State made for if not for man?” 

Be that as it may, we have a union, 
not a league—a union of “Atlantic de- 
mocracies,” which term is tossed out so 
nonchalantly that one is inclined to think 
of them as a little group of countries 
huddled together in a snug Cape Cod 
colony. On the contrary, they range 
from far-off Australia to South Africa, 
up to the United States and Canada, and 
across to the group of so-called de- 
mocracies in Europe. So it is evident 


war, they shall be that much further on 
toward making it during the war and 
thus lessening the catastrophe. If the 
war comes first, they shall be faced onl 
the more urgently with the same issue: 
How shall Americans organize their 
relations with the democracies on whose 
side they shall be fighting sooner or lat 
er? Shall they put them again on the 
basis of an association or alliance where 


they have one vote and the British Com 


monweath has seven? Or shall Ameri 
cans insist on a federal union where the 
population counts? And = what shall 
Americans fight for? The British Em 


pire? The French Empire? Neutralism? 
Another league? Or tor individual free 
dom through federal union? There can 
be no doubt what the choice will be when 


why not 


it comes to that showdown, s¢ 
try to prevent that showdown by mak 


ing known the choice right now? 


I TERE is not space here to tell the en 


tire story of the rapidly rising evidence 
that the democracies are much riper tor 
Union than anyone dreamed. But doubt 
ers can get this evidence by reading from 
month to month in the new Unionist 
organ, Union Now Bulletin, how the 
world is responding to this idea. 

The greatest obstacle I have found to 
the realization of the Union is the bland 
assumption that the “others” won't 
agree to it, that “they” must first “suffer 
more” before they will have “enough 
commonsense to make the Union”—and 
therefore that it is no use doing anything 
about it, or even saying that one is for 
it. Yet who are bringing on war if not 
those who take this view? And who 


Plan Practical? 
Tr. 


that they are North and South Pacific, 
and North and South Atlantic democra- 
cies—and only democracies in the sense 
that Mr. Streit so catalogues them. 

Sut these democracies, regardless of 
their separation by language, customs, 
policies, traditions. and the Seven Seas, 
and overlooking the fact that the weak- 
ness of the British Empire lies in_ its 
geographical dispersion, these democra- 
cies when united in Union could easily 
balance their budgets and reduce taxa 
tion and debt, we are told, “merely by 
the elimination of excessive government, 
needless bureaucracy, and unnecessary 
duplication which Union would auto- 
matically effect.” 

That such would be most delightful 
and desirable, no one would deny; but 


t 


are bringing on peace if not those who 
are coming out tor the Union, joining 
together to get it, giving their time and 
money to spreading a commonsense 
idea and a commonsense response to it 

Who are helping to keep bad times 
Those who assume that business will be 
against the Union? Or those who poin 
out, as Fortune did editor ally, that this 
} ] 


Union is “the greatest political and eco 


nomic opportunity in history, by com 


parison with which the opening of the 


North American Continent was a mod 
est beginning,” that it would bring “g 
gantic opportunities,’ “arise in_ the 
standard of living of millions,” “an in 
evitable revival in shipping and in rail 
roads,” the end of unemployment, a rich 
market tor tarmers, “a vista of industrial 
growth to which the only enlightening 
parallel is the growth of the United 
States itself”’? 

\ll it takes to make this [ nion 1s tof 
a majority to say they want it. That 


means that on each of us now rests an 
equal responsibility for peace or war, 
good times or bad, tyranny or treedom 
lI 


Is not this Union fully in accord with 


the ideals of international understanding 
and goodwill? Here is some thing really 
great to do, an opportunity that has 
never come before, and that, if lost, may 
be lost tor ages, dark ages What bet 
ter, what more urgent, service to his fel 
lows can any man give today than to do 
all he can do to make this Union now, 
in time to prevent catastrophe, instead of 
during it? I leave it to the readers to 
answer, but I do not hold the gun that 
ends the time allowed for answers. I 


wish I did. 


to believe that such would be effected 
automatically by Union is to believe in 
miracles and to throw out as of not the 
slightest importance all the facts of geo 
graphical distance, historical course of 
empire, all the physical and_ spiritual 
forms of evolution and the “makeup” ol 
biologic man. 

Running my finger along the blue 
print of our Land-of-Make-Believe, I 
come across this alarmingly true state 
ment: “Everywhere,” and that certain 
ly takes in the democracies, which are 
expected to offer salvation to the world, 
“the national State has tended to become 
a super-State in its power to dispose of 
the citizen, his money, job, and life.” 

Oh, so woefully true! But a great 
glow of hope appears on the horizon: 
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Let us have Union. Everything would 


be changed overnight. “Union would let 
us live more individual lives.” 

I stand aghast before such evidences 
of magic. But I pinch myself and real 
ize that I have had only a pleasant dream, 
because | know and you know that such 
a transformation is contrary to all the 
laws of the universe. Men just aren't 
born again with such rapidity and on 
So far Mr. 
Streit is only toying philosophically with 


His Union Now 1s 


only a brilliant example of the utter fu 


such a mass-production basis 
dreams and words. 


tility of “trying to make the world be 
have as the words behave.’* 

But there are some stern realities in 
Union Now with which we have to cope. 

Like Mr. Streit, I shy from the term 
“alliance.” I don’t like alliances. I 
don't want to join any alliance, because 
by its very nature it is a “for and 
against” affair. Join an alliance and you 
automatically nail your flag to the mast 
as being definitely for those in the alli- 
ance and just as definitely against some 
body outside the alliance. That, clearly, 
doesn’t make for friendship and peace. 

Mr. Streit evidently has this thought 
in mind when he hastens to assure us 
that “it is wrong, all wrong, to conceive 
of Union as aimed against the nations 
of the Triangle.” But again, are these 
only words to cover up something that 
Union Now doesn’t want to appear on 
the surface? Certainly that beautiful bub 
ble is badly punctured by the assertion 
that, in Union, “the democracies can se- 
cure world control overnight.” 

Who wants to control the world? I 
don't!) I haven’t any such ambition for 
America and I certainly don’t know any- 
one with any such imperialistic designs 
or anyone who desires to be a party in 
any way to such an international coup 
d'etat—even though brought to pass in 
the peaceful, democratic manner in 
which the Union would perform its so- 


cial, economic, and political miracles. 


Bur peaceful and humble in spirit as 
the Union would be, it still insists upon 
keeping its powder dry; and at this point 
I find a symbol on the blueprint that 
truly terrifies me. Read these words 
with care: 

“If we think it wise to warn the world 
that we will fight for our freedom, is it 
not still wiser to add the warning that 
we will begin to fight for it on its Eu 
ropean frontiers? It is better not to fight 
if one can help it, but if one must fight, 
is it not better to fight away from 


home?” 
Oh, oh, oh! I fear we have struck oil 


*Stuart Chase: The Tyranny of Words 


—and it looks like a gusher. It con- 
jures up memories—startling memor:es 
that jump at me out of the dim and dis- 
tant past of 20-odd years ago. My mem- 
ory is long. It reaches way back and 
the pictures it digs out of the past have 
a gruesome resemblance to those I see 
standing out in bold relief on the Union 
Now blueprint. 

I remember a war to end war and I 
know that wars have never stopped since 
the day the guns ceased firing in that 
particular war. 

I remember a war that had something 
to do with saving democracy and estab- 
lishing peace, justice, and happiness 
throughout the world—but I know that 
there is far less of these desirable things 
in the world this Summer of 1939 than 
there was in that terrible Summer of 


1914, 


Apparently Union Now does not 
want to remember these things and 
thinks we have forgotten them, because 
we are presented with the same dazzling 
blueprint that was handed to us in 1917. 
And behind the blueprint lies a gun. 

Whether Mr. Streit realizes it or not, 
he is advocating in effect nothing more 
nor less than a new streamlined league 
or alliance which would soon be playing 
the great game of international power 
politics and ultimately fighting some- 
body outside that alliance for the pur- 
pose of preserving the status quo. 

With all due respect to Mr. Streit and 
granting gladly his sincerity of purpose 
and intent, the end-result of Union Now 
would be our participation in a war be- 
tween the “haves” and the “have-nots” 
in those parts of the world where Amer- 
ica has no vital interests, or an alleged 
highly moral and righteous war to de- 
stroy those Governments which, having 
no colonial empire of their own, inflict 
the good old democratic colonial prac- 
tices on their own home folks. 

Believe it or not, I am very profound- 
ly prejudiced in favor of democracy— 
and equally prejudiced against serving a 
platter of democracy to our neighbor na- 
tions who may have a taste for more 
highly seasoned foods. Democracy is the 
brand of government I prefer—but I 
also prefer not to spread my brand of 
political faith by the sword and gun. In 
fact, so far as I know, we have never 
been given any divine commission to 
convert the rest of the world to our way 
of social, economic, and political think- 
ing. Nor would such be at all consist- 
ent in a Union which “would let us live 
more individual lives.” 

It is time enough to become hot and 
bothered when cthers resort to propa- 
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ganda or force to convert us to son 
form of national thought which we | 
lieve contrary to our preferences ai 
detrimental to our best interests. Ey: 
then there would be no justification f{: 
us to repeat the folly of another foreig 
crusade in the interest of freedom ai 
democracy. 

France might save her neck and d 
mocracy in a war on European soi 
Great Britain might save her neck by 
war in the Pacific where her imperial i: 
terests are greatest—but certainly such a 
war would have nothing to do with fre: 
dom and democracy. As for Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, and The Nethe: 
lands, they haven't been engaged in an) 
war for so many years that it would be 
too bad to break the continuity of thei: 
peaceful life by dragging them into this 
international monstrosity. 

Uncle Sam, by participating in a war 
in Europe or the Far East, might com: 
out with a whole neck, but he would be 
minus his pocketbook, his shirt, his 
freedom, and his democracy. Bitter ex 
perience has shown us the tragic results 
of fighting for freedom and democracy 
“away from home” and “on European 
frontiers.” If our democracy must be 
defended, if our freedom must be fought 
for, the only place on the face of the 
earth where we can do that job with any 
hope of success is right here in America. 

If, as Mr. Lloyd George has stated, 
“barbarism is once more beginning to 
darken the human race,” it must be re 
membered that there is no Union saw 
dust trail to world salvation, and it bs 
hooves America, if it would avoid active 
participation in world-wide collective 
violence, to turn a cold shoulder to al! 
such schemes as Union Now. 


Ti torch of liberty is still burning, 
though dimly, in America. To carry 
that torch in another holy crusade to save 
democracy and freedom would only ex- 
tinguish what little light remains. The 
alternative to that tragedy is for us to 
remain behind our own natural frontiers 
and devote our efforts to guarding, here 
where we are able to guard, what there 
is left of the older and happier world. 

Then, just as the world once Stag 
gered back into the light which Byzan 
tium had kept burning behind its walls, 
it is possible that some day broken na 
tions may stagger toward the light of our 
torch of liberty. 

Will we keep it burning here? | 
don’t know, but I do know that we can; 
and if we do, we shall have made the 
greatest contribution that it is possible 
for America to make to any Union or to 
the world. 
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The bronze plaques awarded to the winners in the Club-of-the- Year Contest for 1937-38. 


What Did Your Club Do in 1938-1939? 
It May Be a Club-of-the-Year! 


“HAT is the story back of the accomplishments 

of your Rotary Club during the current Rotary 
year? Too often such stories are known only locally. 
If told to the world, they might point the way to new 
forms of service for other Clubs. . The Club-of- 
the-Year Contest is a means for making such stories 
widely known and, through public recognition, to 
stimulate a wholesome rivalry among Clubs. Upon 
the recommendation of the magazine committee, this 
third Club-of-the-Y ear Contest has been approved by 
the Board of Directors of Rotary International. Any 
Rotary Club, regardless of size or location, may enter! 
Vocational Service. Has your Club 
dene anything to advance high 
standards of business dealings? Is it 
an influence in encouraging more 
ideal employer-employee relations? 
The way in which your Club is in- 
terpreting the Second Object may 
bring world-wide recognition. 


Club Service. What is your Club 
doing to develop fellowship, to better 
attendance, to encourage an under- 
standing and extension of Rotary, to 
promote worthy hobbies for Ro- 
tarians? Let other Clubs know how 
yours is interpreting Rotary’s First 
Object, by entering this contest. 


International Service. Is your 
Club making any organized effort to 
develop better understanding of 
peoples of other nations? There are 
many untold ways of putting Ro- 
tary’s Fourth Object to work. Let 
yours be told in the Club-of-the- 
ear Contest for 1938-39. 


Community Service. Does your 
Club assist youth in your com- 
munity? What is it doing for c rippled 
children, for civic beautification, for 
rural-urban acquaintance? Your 
story of application of Rotary’s 
Third Object may suggest activities 
to many other Clubs. 


A careful reading of the announcement of 1937-38 win- 
ners and digests of prize-winning entries in the March, 
1939, ROTARIAN is recommended to all Clubs. 


Plan now for your Club to enter this contest. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to The Contest Editor, THE 
ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 








Brief Facts about the Contest 


The Club-of-the-Y ear Contest for 1938-39 will have 
four divisions—one each for Club, Vocational, Com 
munity, and International Service. To the two Clubs 
receiving first and second highest rankings in each of 
the four divisions, an attractive trophy will be award- 
ed for permanent possession. In case of a tie, duplicate 
awards will be made. Honorable mention will be given 
to other high-ranking Clubs in each division. An- 
nouncement of winners will be made in Tue Ro 
TARIAN. Presentations will be made at a large Rotary 
gathering such as a District Conference or the inter- 
national Convention 


How to Enter—Things to Remember 


l. Activity or activities written about must be achieved in 
the Rotary year from July 1, 1938, to June 30, 1939 

2. The contest is open to all Rotary Clubs of the world 

3 There are to be four divisions of the contest—one each 
for outstanding activities and achievements in the four services 
of Rotary: Club, Vocational, Community, and International 

4. Each Rotary Club may have one entry for any one or each 
one of the four divisions 

5. Entry blanks (copies sent to each 1938-39 Club President 
and Secretary) must be filled out for each division of the contest 
entered, and be accompanied by a manuscript (limited to 1,000 
words in length) telling the story of activities 

6. Authors of contest manuscripts must be members of the 
Club entered in the contest. (The Club President should appoint 
a member or members of his Club to be responsible for the 
preparation of entry blanks and manuscripts.) 

7. Entry blank and maruse ript must be . by both the 
President and Secretary of the Club for 1938 

8. Entries must be typewritten, and if vt guage other than 
English is used for the original manuscript and — blank, they 
must be accompanied by a complete English translation 

9. Entries from Clubs in the United States and Canada must 
be received by THe Rotrartan, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Illinois, U.S.A., on or before September 1, 1939, and those from 
Clubs in other counuries on or before September 15, 1939 

10. All manuscripts are to become the property of Rotary 
International 

The Judges. The entries will be judged by a committee of 
past officers of Rotary International. The decisions of the judges 
will be final. (The pe srsonnel of the committee of judges will be 
announced later.) 
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Salesmanship— 
New Style 
Continued from page 23| 


on benefits mutually conferred. You can 
forget just about all the rest it you keep 
that everlastingly in mind.” 

Considerations of this sort, in my opin 
ion, are the real basis of better selling. 
There are many things that need to be 
thought of incidentally, of course. Im 
portant things, too, in their way. Trifles 
that can be tremendous in the prelimi 
naries or in later phases of selling. Such 
things as one’s personal grooming and 
appearance. And knowledge of human 
nature—that’s very important; for the 
master salesman, his abilities sharpened 
like an ax on the grindstone of expert- 
ence and observation, makes a never-end 
ing study of human foibles and motives 
and mind workings. Also energy and 
enthusiasm, both of which are usually 
by-products of good health. These mat- 
ters are all important, because salesman 
ship is the whole man, the total impres 
sion, 

A good many people go “off the rails” 
entirely about selling because they look 
at surface details only and forget the 
deeper necessities. Perhaps in “high- 
pressure” salesmanship, so-called, the 
glamour and glitter, the hypnotic eye, 
the “act” learned by rote, the phrase that 
says one thing and means another, the 
“sign here” tactics, and the speedy get 
away—these things, perhaps, spell suc- 
cess. | suppose there is a niche in sales 
manship for the high-pressure artist, but 
it is not a very nice niche. High-pressur 
ing is not practiced under the “big top,” 
where everything is on the up-and-up, 
but only in those side-show tents where 
you get away with—whatever you can 
get away with! It savors far too much 
of “gold-brickery.” Many of the high- 
pressure boys are one-timers. They get 
no welcome if they go back; by then 
the victim has caught his breath and 
has had a chance to think! 

In a word, the qualities that make 
master salesmen are so deeply rooted in 
the character of the individual, and in his 
whole outlook on lite, that I think IT am 
fully justified in saying that such sales 
men are born, not made. If any man 
wants to be a master salesman, therefore, 
he had better be farsighted and do 
something drastic about his grandfathers 

In the broad view, better business will 
be obtained only by better selling. And 
master salesmen are just rare enough to 
make it reasonably certain that the sup- 
ply of them will never quite equal the 


demand. 
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The Poetry Corner 


‘My People 





They hail from the broad hills and long 
shores, 
A land of tall women and fair men, 
Where the wolf's hide sprawls on the 
plank floors 
And the birds talk all day in their 
glen. 


Children are quick and gay in the land 
of my birth, 
Old folk are strong there, and thought- 
ful-eyed, 
And the girls are the ripeness of April 
earth, 
The boys are golden-haired and their 
mouths wide. 


My people, sowing and reaping, are far 
from poor; 
They have the brook’s wine and the 
hillside’s food, 


And the great-bodied winds of sea and 
moor 

And the trusted friendliness of soli 
tude. 


Their books are written with plows, and 
are bound 
With the turning of seasons, and ar¢ 
read 
In great faith, and the Writer of them 
is crowned 
With an esteem both honest and un 


garlanded. 


Since leaving their broad hills and gen 
erous shores, 
Though full my shelves and fair my 
harvest-glean, 
And though the friends are many at my 
doors— 
I have become a poor man and a lean! 
—Bert CooksLey 


Despise No Soul 


Despise no soul. The way is rough 
For each who treads it day by day. 
Each finds the struggle hard enough. 
Deal gently with him. It will pay. 
Each has his problems and his fears, 
His longings deep and unexpressed. 
Each bears his burdens down the years. 
Plant no more sorrows in his breast. 


Despise no soul. Each bears the sign 
Of brotherhood beneath his gown 
Of rags or ermine. Hands divine 
Have fashioned him and his renown. 
He needs no more of woe. ’T 1s weal 
That is the need of all the lands. 
Let us each with the other deal 
With kindly hearts and gentle hands. 


—CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


Hill-Wish 


As I stop on this hill up among the 
Stars, 
Above the traffic flow, 
I mark the light of the streaming cars 
In the far below. 


Millions of stars and a moon above, 
And a cloud in the moonlit mist; 
Down below I see cottages lit by love, 
But I speed to my business tryst. 


What right has a drummer to think of 
home, 
Or the cheer of a back-log’s glow? 
’T is his to be witty and talk and roam; 
'T 1s his but to bargain and go. 


But somehow on top of a hill at night, 
In the still of the dark, alone, 
I weaken and wish for the real delight 
Of a night at my own hearthstone. 
—Ravpu KEEsAER 


‘dy Lily Pool 


I thought I'd have a garden pool 
With pastel lily buds adrift, 

And iris mirrored in the cool 
Translucent waters as they lift 


Frail petals toward the fleecy sky. 


Instead, | have a yard of boys, 
Inventing watercraft galore— 
There's outboard motors, weird with 


noise, 
And clipper ships, of pirate lore, 
That round the world their cargoes ply. 


The lily pond was but a dream 
Of fleeting fancies insecure. 
My happy lads with smiles a-gleam 
Are treasured memories which endure 
The years that pass too quickly by. 
—Rutu E. Lipsey 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
vance, 1939-40 (Form No. 251) issued from 
the Secretariat of Rotary International, 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. The sup- 
plementary references may be obtained 
from your local public librar’ or by writing 
to the individual State Library Commissions. 


FOURTH WEEK (AUGUST)—C 


an 


Peace Be Organized? (International Serv- 

ic}. 

From Tue Rorartan— 

Is the ‘Union Now’ Plan Practical? (debate) 
Yes! Clarence K. Streit. No! George H. Cless, 
Jr This issue, pages 14-15 

Unity Springs from Diversity. Fernando Carbajal 
June, 1939 

No Time for Whittling. Herman L. Turner. May 
1939 

A Court of World Law. Laurence R. Campbell 
Mar., 1939. 

Never Another World War. George Bernard Shaw 
as told to W. R. Titterton. Feb., 1939 

Men Must Make Peace. Jose Ortega Gasset 
Nov., 1938 

The Impossibility of Understanding. Hubert Her 
ring. July, 1938 

‘Can’t Rotary Do Something?’ Chesley R. Perry 
Feb., 1938 

A Department of Peace? (debate). Yes! Frank 

Gannett No!  Pertinax. Nov., 1937 
Other Mazagines— 

Shall We Have “Union Now”? (debate For 
Our Peace and Prosperity, Yes. Clarence K 
Streit. Union Now Means War Tomorrow. 
Quincy Howe. The Forum. July, 1939 

Make Peace While There Is Still Peace. Eamon 
de Valera. Current History. Sept., 1938 

Be ok Seat 

Union Now. Clarence K. Streit. Harper. 1939 
$3. A proposal for a federal union of nations 
In England the book is published by Jonathan 


In France the book, under the 


Cape, of London 
title Union ou Chaos?, is published by the Librarie 


de Medicis, of Paris. 

The Eleventh Commandment. George H. Cless, 
Jr. Scribner’s. 1938. $2.50. A plea for Amer 
ican political isolation. 

Var, Peace, and Change. John Foster Dulles 
Harper. 1939. $1.75. A _ study of the com 
plicated problem of preventing war 

Peace and Rearmament. Julia E. Johnson. H. W 
Wilson. 1938. 90c. Source material for a 


speaker on the subject. ; ; 

This Troubled World. Eleanor Roosevelt. Kin 
sey. 1938 $1. The wife of the President of 
the United States gives her views on peace 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

From THE RoTariAN: 

In Search of Peace; The Views of Five Men. 
Henry Morton Robinson, Sir George Paish, Salva 
dor de Madariaga, Cordell Hull, and Sir Arthur 
Salter. 1 to 19 copies, 10c; 20 to 99, 5c; 100 
to 999, 4c; 1,000 and over, 3c. Reprinted from 
THE Rorarian. 

From Union House, 445 W. 23d St., New York 
City, or 44 Gordon Square, London, England, 
may be obtained pamphlets and papers regard- 
ing Union Now. 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Can Peace Be Organized? No. 726 ; 
The Permanent Court of International Justice. 


No. 725H. 


FIFTH WEEK (AUGUST)—Little Man, 


What Next? (Boys Work). 
From Tue Rorarian— 

The Saving Circle. Editorial. This issue, page 39. 

Teamwork in Tampa. Bill Abbott. This issue, 
page 40. 

A Father to His Son, Just 21. E. F. DuTeau. 
This issue, page 45. 

I Think of MY Son. Fern Mack. May, 1939 


Go to Town with Your Boy. Howard Stephen 


son. May, 1939 

Diamonds in the Rough. Tris Speaker. Apr., 
1939. 

On Being Well-Off Well. Editorial. Apr., 1939. 

° and on Learning How. Editorial. Apr., 
1939. 

How to Get a Start in Life (series). Walter B. 
Pitkin. June, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1938; 
Jan., Feb., 1939. 

Economizing on Crime. R. A. Nestos. Dec., 

8. 
Glenn Stewart. Aug., 


a 
93 


into Businessman. 
8. 


Beer oom at Bargain Prices. B. A. Schapper. 

an 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City: 
Schools for Tomorrow’s Citizens. 

Stewart. 1939. 10c. 


Maxwell S. 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International 
Boys Work Assembly. Convention Proceedings 
1938 Page 366 
Boys Will Be Men. No. 679 


What Some Rotary Clubs Do for Boys. No 


682B 


SECOND WEEK (SEPTE MBE ~~ Let’s 
Know Rotary Better (Clu 












From Tue Rorartan— 
Franklin Almost Invented Rotary. Carl Van 
Dore This issue, page 
—— Walter “ Head! Gene F. Caprio. This 
A Miner for en ary. Editorial. This issue, page 39 
Rotary Around the World. Every issue This is 
sue, pa 
Ten Views on ‘More Than One Club in a Com- 
munity?’ June, 1939 
More Than One Club in a ¢ community? (debate ) 
Yes! Sranley everton and Aver McKi 
No! Marvin ¢ Park Norman Sommerville 
May 939 
Where Is Rotary Going? Paul P. Harris. Feb 
1939 
After Extension . . What? Theodore T. Mol 
nar Dex 938 
B | 
Proceedings of the we Annual Convention of 
Rotary International, veland, Ohio. June 19 
23 939 Rotary Coes tional 239 $? 
This Rotarian Age. Paul P. Har Rotary In 
ternatior 1935 $1.° Six pies tor $5 
R ‘tary sopr and y 
Rotary? By cor e€ ocial scientists of the 
University of Ct 934 $4 Copies may 
be obtained from the Rotary Club of Cl ) 
The Founder oo Rotary. Paul P. Harris tary 
International. 1928. $1 
The Meaning of Rotary. By a Rotarian for R. I. 
B. I Rotary International 1927 $1 
P. mphle ts and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Pulling Your Oar. T. C. Thomsen. Convention 
roceeding 1938 Page 61 
Building for the Future. Will R. Manier, Jr. 
Convention Proceedings 938 Page 71 
The Res eacibility of the Individual Rotarian 
in Club Service. Ernest W. Dunbar. Conven 
tion Proceedings, 1935. Page 132 
Let’s Know Rotary Better. No. 264 
Getting Acquainted with Rotary. No. 262 
What Do You Know about Rotary? No. 242 


True or False—A Test on Rotary Information. 


No. 244A 
THIRD WEEK (SEPTEMBER)—Meeting 


Our Rural Neighbors (Community Service). 
From Tue Rorarian: 
Farmers—Friends and Neighbors. Ainsley Ro 
seen Jan 1938 
Your Neighbor, the Farmer. Henry G. Bennett. 
Dec 1936 
Our Country Neighbors. Editorial. Nov., 1934 
Other Mazagines— 
Accent on Community. C. M. Wilson. Com 
monwea Oct 5 1938 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the United States Department of Agri- 
culture: 
Community Buildings for Farm Families. B 
Halbert. Bulletin No. 1804 1938 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Meeting Our Rural Neighbors. No. 649 


Promote 
649A 


Clubs 
No 


Rural-Urban Ac- 


How Some 
quaintance 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 


HOUSES OF EARTH 


From Tue Rorarian— 
Houses ‘Dirt Cheap.’ Selma Robinson. This issue, 
page 24 
Other Magazines— 
Houses of Earth. A. B. Lee. Coronet. June, 
1937 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Rammed Earth Walls for Buildings. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1,500 1937 Se 
From the South Dakota Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station, Brookings, So. Dak.: 


Rammed Earth Walls for Fim Buildings. 
L. Patty and L. W. Minium Bulletin 
1938 


The Relationship of Colloids in Soil to Its Favor- 


Ralph 


335 


able Use in Pisé or Rammed Earth Walls. 
Ralph L. Patty. Bulletin 298. 1936. 
Books— 
Modern Pisé Building. Karl J. Ellington. Seattle, 
Wash 


Cottage Building in Cob, Pisé, Chalk, and dunes 
Clough Williams-Ellis. New York, N. 














PAUL FLEMING 


The Distinguished Magician 
and His Company in 


“"ANEVENINGOF MAGIC" 


A two-hour program of Legerdemain 
Mind-Reading, Pseudo-Spiritualism, and 


Illusions, presented with dignity and 


gaiety 


Address: 


ROTARY CLUB; SUNS 


Athractioe Durable : Snepansioce 


16? "Viace (OF 


DETAILED INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


Swarthmore, Penna. 




















EVERYTHING ACLUB NEEDS 


ROTARY SUPPLIES 
Send for Catalog R-4 


RUSSELL HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 


STAMMERING 











The stammerer can talk with ease when alone 
but stammers in the presence of others. If you 
get at the secret of that, the why of it. you 
have a key to the stammerer's problem and dif 
ficulty For information and literature write to 
TYLER STAMMERER’S SCHOOL, Tyler, Texas. 


Attention Programme Committee! 
“The CONSTITUTION, SENATE and SENATORS” 


a discourse; a review of the United States Senate and an 
intimate introduction to Senators Write Mark Owen 
Carroll, 20 E. Street, N. W., Washington, D.C 





An “Activity” for 
All Rotary Clubs 


Students 


in high schools and col- 


and teachers 
club women, busi- 
and 
men, and others are find- 


leges, 


ness professional 


ing Rotary’s magazine, 
THe Rorvarian, useful 


debate 
This 
is made possible in more 
than 2,500 
through the courtesy of a 
Rotary Club. 
opportunity to serve. 


preparing papers, 
speeches, and talks. 


communities 


Here is an 
One 
years subscription is only 
$1.50. 

35 East 


Chicago, 


THe Rorarian, 
Wacker Drive. 
Ill. 











When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 








SPEECHES We writs — 
ier and sell 


J 


STUNT 


COOPER 


Passenger and ruck 


TIRES — 


Guaranteed in Writing béé 
x 


DEALER TERRITORY OPEN 


Jhe COOPER 


COR PO RAT I Oe 
John }. Schackor, Pros. 
FINDLAY OHIO 


A-1 


COMPOSITION 


COMPANY 
Typographers 
211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 
Telephone CENtral 3173 


The Largest Selection of Modern 
Type Faces in the Middle West 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 


Luncheon on Tuesday 





prepared 


talks that are exclusive to one person in a city 
New jokes 
« piled 


OKES x 


two months, $5 a year 
j Best Club and 
1 Complete Ladies’ 
tainment, 85 Officer's Handbook"’ 
Parliamentary Guide, $1 Public 
struction Digest.’ $1 
National Reference Library 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 


for speakers and salesmer 
i mailed monthly $1 for 
Stag Night Stories $1 
Lodge Stunts 
ight er 
with I 
Speaking 








Hohen please mention “The Rotarian 


ceretitd, 


THE ROTARIAN 


Photos Lusha Nelson; (3) Sauter; (4) Wide World 


Left to right: Contributors Van Doren, Streit, Cless, Dreiser, Kearney 


Chats on Contributors 


@.: of America’s best-known men of let- 


ters, and respected as a writer whose “deep 
hand with a 
Theodore 
d journalism as a 
1892, 


human sympathy” goes “hand in 


incerity that has never swerved,” 


Dreiser has, since he enter 


yorter on the old Chicago Globe in been 


| 
ritung copy tor newspapers, articles tor mag 


and widely read books, including An 


an Tragedy, probably his best-known 


For several years he was editor in chief 


Butterick Publications, later was editor of 
ROTARIAN 


Life at 


of th 


{merican Spectator. For readers he 


| I outlook 


( cribes -seven 


his on Sixty 
Ot extensive measure 1s 


Carl Van 


editor, 


the influence of 
Doren, as _ teacher, 
critic, publisher, lecturer, on 
recent American _ literature 
taste. A tormer 
The The 
Magazine, and, for 
‘ The 
Guild, and the author of the 
Be N- 


addition 


ind literary 


editor of Nation, 


Century 


eight Literary 


years, 


Pulitzer Prize winning 


Franklin in 


jamin 


to many other volumes, he 


has been acclaimed an “enor 


American.” 





mously talented 


In his research into the lit 


of America’s philosopher-in Leacock 


ventor-journaelist - statesman, 


he found that Franklin Almost Invented Rotary, 


and gives his article that ttle. 
* « 6 

Clarence K. Streit, who 
ative the debate-ot-the 
to reply Yes! to the question Is the ‘Union Now’ 
Plan Practical?, has been a reporter of affairs in 
Rome, tor American 
newspapers the last 
Nations in 
Born in 
Montana 


mounts the affirm 


side of month platform 


and elsewhere 
1920, 
“covered” the League of 
the New York 


he was graduated 


Vienna, 


since and for nine 


vears has 


Geneva for Times. 


California, trom 
State University, and supplemented his training 
with study at the Sorbonne in Paris and at Ox 
ford as a Rhodes scholar. 
the World War he was attached to the 
1918-19. He makes 
his headquarters in New York City. George 
H. Cless, Jr.. who gives a resounding No! to 


the 


Following service in 
American 


Peace Delegation in now 


the debate query, is executive secretary of 


Left to right: Contributors Robinson, Abbott, Ellison, Crump, Montagnes 





W. F. HAL. PRINTING CO. 


the Chamber of Commerce of Glens Falls, N. Y 
and a member of the city’s Rotary Club. He j 
known as a public speaker and is th 
The Eleventh 


sets forth his views on the 


we II 
author of Commandment, in 
place ol 
“the 


trot 


which he 


America in world affairs. Books on 


dismal "—economics—have come 
the pen of Stephen Leacock, but he is prob 


scintillating 


science 


ably better known as a writer of 


Way into magazin 


Ro 
rARIAN readers will recall his previous contribu 
head of the 
ment of economics at McGill University, in 
Montreal. . . . Robert E. Crump, Check You 
‘Armor’ at the Door, Monticello, Ark., Rotarian, 
the Arkansas A. 


which finds its 


as With Women or Without? 


humor 
articles such 
formerly depart 


tions. He was 


is professor of psychology at 
and M. College. 
7 * 7: 

Bradford Ellison, a former 
Canada, Rotarian, has been in sales and adver 
for 25° years. He 
philosophy of selling in Salesmanship — Neu 
Style. ...A Selma 
Robinson Dirt 
Cheap.’ She The 
Reader's Digest, 
James Montagnes, Canada, Land of Gold and 
work 


Toronto, Ont., 


tising work describes hi 
contributor, 
month tells of 


otten 


trequent 
Hou S€S 
Harper's, 


journals. . 


this 
writes tor 
and other 

is a Canadian journalist whose 
British Empire and 


American Paul W. Kear- 


ney, whose articles, especially on fire prevention, 


Radium, 
appears in a number of 


publications. 


are known to millions of readers, turns con 
servationist and urges Please Take Care of the 
Bees! ... E. F. DuTeau, A Father to His 
Son, Just 21, recently book, How to 
Succeed through Speech. We is a former St 
Joseph and Kansas City, Mo., Rotarian. 
Bill Abbott, Teamwork in Tampa, is a grad 
the University of Mississippi, has been 
for the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune for 14 
. . Lew Zikman, Society and the En 
terpriser, holds the classification of sugar manu 
facturing in the Rotary Club of Harbin, Man 
churia. . . . William Lyon Phelps, professor 
emeritus of Yale University, again surveys re 
cent literary works in May I Suggest—. Hes a 
New Haven, Rotarian. . . . Gene F. 
Caprio, who introduces Rotary’s 1939-40 Presi 
dent in Meet Walter D. Head!, is on the staft 
of the Montclair (N. J.) Times. 


wrote a 


uate ol 
writing 


years. 


Conn., 











